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devote their attention to a complete reconciliation, to a 
concord that runs to the centre and soul of our two na- 
tional lives. We must now and forever stand together. 
By means of the enterprise which is in our hands, if they 
be clasped together, we will determine the destiny of the 
whole world. This does not overstate the case in the 
least. As the last vestige of antipathy between North 
and South is gone, and we stand in unity for our na- 
ticnal problems and struggles, so the time has come for 
a determined filling up of the mind of every human 
being in both nations with the utmost good temper, even 
good humor, about old differences, and with a single 
outlook and resoluteness in the present common task of 
making dominant “the Christian and kindly nations of 
the earth.” Let us put in our own mouths the words of 
Mr. Kipling: “Our country and our hearts are at your 
service.” 


HAT usually scintillating page of “Blue Monday 
Musings,” in the Living Church, the author of which 
is “Presbyter Ignotus,’”—though he is known as a clergy- 
man very well indeed,—has a word for bishops that 
rather startles the non-episcopal, seeing that the writer is 
under the authority of the skilful and, from an adminis- 
trative standpoint, the extraordinarily successful Bishop 
of Massachusetts. The rector says he spent a recent 
Sunday morning motoring a hundred miles through the 
heart of a New England commonwealth, and noted the 
pitifully small congregations, though people enough were 
loafing about along the way. Just how a good cleric 
could be so disporting himself on the day and at the 
hour of worship passes strange. And how could he 
know, as he sped along, the size of the congregations! 
To be sure, he might-guess safely. But the point is, he 
deplores in his own communion the falling off in church 
attendance: “We need apostolic counsels from our 
bishops. Let them forget money-raising for a while, 
cease to be ‘statesmanlike’ (whatever that may mean), 
put away ferules with which they are wont to rap the 
knuckles of their clergy, on slight provocation or none, 
and declare ‘plainly and authoritatively to the members 
and adherents of the Episcopal Church that failure to 
ge to church on Sunday mornings and on the great 
holy-days is a deadly sin which may cost them their souls’ 
salvation if persisted in without repentance and amend- 
rent.” If any bishop in creation can accomplish by this 
niethod the regeneration of attendance upon worship he 
will win to his communion many a distraught minister 
who knows not a hierarchy, but would be willing to. 


H’*> it occurred to any of our ministers or laymen 
that the Salvation Army does its work on the 
Western Front in a manner entirely agreeable to the 
needs of the soldiers and with their lusty and grateful 
approbation? And has it occurred to them that if they 
want to get into overseas service the Salvation Army is 
the organization that comes nearest to our ideals of mak- 
ing religion count in the very spirit of Christ,—that is, 
with the cup of cold water, and all the other ministries 
which rank first in His Kingdom? This is a suggestion 
the Register gives knowing whereof it speaks. For our- 
selves we would rather work with the Salvation Army 
than in any other form of religious service. ‘The best of 
it would be to have the fellowship of the trained Army 
men and women themselves. It is their normal job, as 
we see them on the streets, and in dealing with individu- 
als, to preach the gospel by ministering loving service to 
body and soul. ‘They carry the human heart away! A 
St. Louis physician, Dr. P. H. Howard, has come home 
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from a season of work with them over there. He says 
the Army serves as much by what it avoids doing as by 
what it does. The soldier wants no service that is not 
wholly practical and on all fours with him in his strug- 
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gles. The huts never close up, and the partnership be- 
tween them and the soldiers is perfect. The Army 
women are treated as sisters and mothers. Inquiry at 


the nearest Army headquarters may prove an oppor- 
tunity for those who feel they must go over. 


‘A 7E wonder, if Amiel were to offer the manuscript of 
his “Journal” to a first-rate publisher to-day, what 
the editor would say. Styles even in devotional litera- 
ture change. That old flavor of rejoicing in one’s hurts, 
of taking exquisite spiritual delight in letting the other 
fellow persecute and exploit one, “for Christ’s sake,” 
was very, very bad. We never took to it, from our 
childhood up; and though we once marvelled at the 
“saintliness” of such behavior, we never cared to be 
such a saint; as a martyr we had no desire to qualify 
even in the preliminaries. Now we know how good our 
instincts were. But some, indeed most, of our cotem- 
poraries. who serve their readers “devotional depart- 
ments” fairly lush in this stuff. We know nothing, not 
even the violation of the Ten Commandments, that works 
g-eater harm to the spiritual nature than this sick- 
minded drivel. We are not imputing all such notions 
to Amiel. Far from it. He has given the world imper- 
ishable beauty and strength. But we do not care for this 
from him; it does not fit the times: “To be misunder- 
stood by those whom we love is the cup of bitterness 
and the cross of life; it is the most cruel trial reserved 
for those who sacrifice themselves; it is what must often 
have caused the heart of the Son of Man to sink, and if 
God could suffer ’tis the wound we give him every day.” 
We take it from a church paper. Some people will call it 
fine. But there is no intelligence, no purpose, no nobility, 
no strong aspiration about it. It belongs to an order of 
sainthood which is contemptible. It is our business to 
be up and at the building of God’s world, taking nobody 
over-seriously, and spending no time in conceitedly mop- 
ing around nursing imagined wrongs. We prefer a 
saint like Pasteur to the order of Amiel. 


OW that the Secretary of War has decided that 
there shall be no more camp pastors, certain of the 
religious press may be expected to violate the Federal 
injunction not to waste wood-pulp by wailing through 
pages at this lamentable and irreligious act! Indeed, 
there are already several samples of this puerility at 
hand, which are conspicuous as much for their sec- 
tarian religiosity as for their lack of sense and want of 
patriotism. We are very glad the camp pastor has been 
abolished. We have evolved beyond the need of him. 
He was in name and in fact a denominational agent, ap- 
pointed to fill in until the system of chaplains and hut 
secretaries of several organizations—the Y. M. C. A., 
the Knights of Columbus, and the Y. M. H. A.—could 
be developed to a reasonable measure of efficiency. Our 
own ministers have been serving along with the rest. 
It was a good service, but it could be only temporary, 
of course. What the Army is working for is the stan- 
dardizing of the religious forces. They shall be with- 
out exception indistinguishable among themselves and 
indivisible in their ministry, which, at its best, comes 
from Protestant, Romanist, and Jew alike. The mutual 
surprise of Nathan and the Templar that they were the 
same at soul, after all, is what the Secretary of War is 
striving to make a matter of no remark at all in our 
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“7 PRHE editorial writer,’ says George Creel, chairman 
.. L of the Committee on Public Information, “is a sort 
of silkworm.. He sits in his cage and weaves an opinion 
and puts that out as if it were fact. The city editor,”— 
the was addressing a meeting of the latter—‘the man 
who studies out the strategy of the news situation, and 
his reporters, who get the facts, present a combination 
that no man can dethrone.” ‘This is not a professional 
secret; intelligent people understand the relative value 
o! fact and opinion in the press. And those who are pub- 
lishing periodicals know that a plain tale of what an or- 
dinary human being has said or done has a quality of 
readableness about it that one can rarely put into a ring- 
ing leader. Of the oceans of manuscripts that come to an 
editor’s desk, there is nothing more welcome than that 
which is a simple recital of facts. On the other hand, 
nothing is more annoying and dull than the sententious 
and ponderous and self-conscious opinion that is over- 
loaded with verbiage and is a thousand miles from where 
people live or care to live. 
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TT is so easy to fall into slovenliness and indifference 
A in our religious thinking that the following words of 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard come with cogency to 
straighten us out. He is commenting on the devious 
ways of thought of the new Bishop of Hereford, in in- 
terpreting the Apostles’ Creed. The old quibbles with 
words, and the lack of downright black or white in the 
great questions, annoy Prof. Lake, who aligns himself 
with the Liberal party of the Church of England. As 
stich he says: “We deny that the Church, on any sub- 
ject, or in any direction, is unable to modify, or even to 
reverse, its view when new evidence is brought forward. 
To bring forward that evidence, to explain its meaning, 
and at the same time to remain in the Church, is at once 
the duty and the privilege of those churchmen who 
have devoted their lives to scholarship. We claim com- 
plete liberty to discuss facts in the light of evidence and 
literature in the light of criticism. We believe that we 
have a right to remain in the Church of our fathers, 
and try to make its opinions correspond with truth, so 
‘far as it is given us to see the truth.” How many men 
in. the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, 
how many men in the ill-named evangelical churches, 
dare to speak such words as these? All together, a 
handful, and they are on the brink! And yet there are 
occasional instances of Unitarians who do not know or 
appreciate their freedom and who go indolently through 
life while the world suffers for their bold utterance. 


Ringer Religion. 


JT") VERY one who has played golf will know at once 
EK what is meant in applying this golf term to re- 
A “ringer” score in golf is the record of 
a man’s best scores. It is a selected list which shows all 
the extraordinary achievements of the game. It rep- 
resents what a man is capable of doing. It might be 
taken as a proof of what is possible, a demonstration 
that the ideal is actually realized. It confers more sat- 
isfaction than a man’s regular score, because it per- 
suades him that he is better than he is. Here is what 
has actually been done. ‘The accidents, imperfections, 
faults, carelessnesses, and wnintentional sins are 
strained out, and we learn what is best in golf. Is it 
not an excellent thing to take human nature at its best, 
and estimate its worth and credit by its best rather than 
by_a miscellaneous mixture of performances? 

In earlier days of the study of the religions of the 
w ursued their investigations on 


ligion. 


Berit eminent students 
this principle. They studied the great religions with the 
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assumption that there was something common to them 
all, and that the main purpose and justification of a com- 
parative study of religion were to arrive at this under- 
lying element common to all and thus discover a uni- 
versal religion. ‘The little fallacy in this assumption was 
so benevolent and so gratifying that it easily escaped 
notice, or was good-naturedly ignored. It is rather un- 
gracious to remind any one engaged in this selective 
consideration of religion that there are undesirable ele- 
ments that may also be found common to all religions, 
and that if we take universality only as the standard of 
measurement we might discover a universal religion with 
which we should be not at all pleased. Picking out what 
is best in religions and finding a wonderful correspond- 
ence among them is certainly preferable to the old-fash- 
ioned method of picking out the worst things in other 
religions and comparing them with the best things in 
Christianity. If we had to choose between a ringer score 
in religions and a reckoning of their errors and diver- 
gencies from the straight course of truth, we should 
often decide in favor of the more charitable estimate. 

But what we have to recognize is that a delusion is 
not to be encouraged because it is a good delusion. A 
brilliant novelist speaks of one of his characters as 
hugging his delusions and thinking them ideals. What 
we most need to know of religions is neither the best 
nor the worst in them by itself, but the whole of them. 
We learn what they are and what may be expected of 
them, just as we learn what kind of a golf game a man 
plays, by seeing the general level of their accomplish- 
ment, a sort of average which makes a reliable basis of 
comparison. The same religion may be made to. look 
as good as Christianity and worse than Christianity and 
even better than Christianity, according as we select its 
better portions or its worse portions, or select its best 
parts as if there were none other. People who have 
learned for the first time how much there is that is noble 
and inspiring in other religions than their own fre- 
quently cherish an admiration for them which they have 
never felt for their own. Or the charm of beauty against 
the background of strangeness and unexpectedness is 
more alluring than the same or superior beauty which 
was part of every-day reading and thinking. How often 
an Eastern complexion and vocabulary has brought to a 
prophet of another country and faith honor that prophets 
of his own faith have merited in vain! 

The same explanation applies to a faith in human na- 
ture. If it is founded only on a selective basis there is 
bound to be the shock of disillusion. There are times 
when it is right to think and judge only the best of 
others. We naturally do so at their death. It would 
help living if it were oftener natural to do so while 
they are alive. But a method of reckoning the worth 
of human nature that is serviceable for some needs is 
not therefore adequate to all. And as this method has 
been applied during the last few years to the measure- 
ment of values in the light of what the Great War has 
brought out, its inadequacy has been the tragedy of 
many a liberal’s religion. First, awful things have not 
been believed because the belief in human nature had 
no place for them; then the duty of severe correction 
has been denied and condemned because their existence 
was incredible; finally, the facts have fallen so heavily 
on a faith unprepared for them as almost to crush it 
to death. 

In this crisis it is not well to think too well of human 
nature, but so to think as to think soberly. We can help 
men to play their part better by showing them where they 
have done wrong than by merely praising their rare 
achievements. We can meet the tragedy of the time 
better by seeing the whole truth than by looking at what 
we like to think is true. Here is real freedom. 
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HILE the French and British forces were con- 
\ x / tinuing their advance on the west front, Premier 
Clémenceau at the beginning of the week sent a 
circular telegram to the presidents of the General Coun- 
cils of France, which carried a message of. confidence 
and hope to the world. After repeating his former as- 
surances of victory and announcing that “the splendid 
victories of recent weeks . . . have definitely settled 
the fortunes of war,” the French Premier wrote, “Uni- 
versal co-operation toward the world’s rejuvenation will 
attain the ideal goal for which so many generations have 
been striving.” MM. Clémenceau’s forecast of the early 
“establishment of right among men” sent a thrill through 
the people of France and of all the Allied countries. 


HE French. Premier sent forth his heartening fore- 

cast of an early victory at a time when the advance of 
the French and British armies was being pressed with 
undiminished energy; when the enemy at one point had 
been driven almost back upon the Hindenburg line; 
when a further retreat seemed imminent ; when the Brit- 
ish had taken the important junction town of Albert, had 
recovered Bray and Thiepval and were penetrating 
Bapaume ; when the French, having taken Lassigny, were 
swinging eastward and northward upon Noyon; when 
the German losses in captured alone since the beginning 
of the Allied counter-offensive on the Marne in mid- 
July were computed at more than 100,000 men, counting 
those made prisoners by the French, the British, the 
Americans, and the Italians. And, as M. Clémenceau 
put it, “the results achieved are the firstfruits of our 
harvest of rewards, the highest of which will be having 
delivered the world from ruthless oppression and bru- 
tality.” 


VEN as M. Clémenceau was visioning the bright fu- 

ture which he discerned close at hand, America was 
giving another pledge of victory. The House, by a vote 
of 336 to 2, passed without material amendment the bill 
placing the entire manhood of the country between the 
ages of 18 and 45 (both inclusive) at the disposal of the 
Government for drafting purposes. All attempts to 
weaken this great measure of national defence by amend- 
ments were decisively voted down. Last Monday it ap- 
peared that the Senate, acting under a realization of the 
intensity of the popular determination to win the war 
as completely and as rapidly as possible, would follow 
the example set by the House and pass the Man-Power 
bill in its original form before the end of the week. 


CONTRAST to this demonstration of effective na- 

tional purpose was the report of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the Senate, summarizing the results 
of its investigation into the manufacture and despatch of 
air-fighting equipment for the Army in the earlier phase 
of the war. The report contained charges of incompe- 
tence, extravagance, wasted efforts, deficient organiza- 
tion, huge profits to manufacturers and control of the 
airplane programme by automobile manufacturers lack- 
ing experience in the manufacture of aéroplanes. By 
these methods, the Committee concluded, the original 
appropriation of $640,000,000 for the creation of a great 
a€rial equipment had been “practically wasted.” The 
results of another inquiry into the same phase of mili- 
tary preparation, now being carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Justice through former Justice Charles E. 
Hughes, are expected to determine the personal responsi- 
bility for the failures outlined by the Senate Committee. 
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Ree S between Germany and Spain were so 
. tense at the beginning of the week that predictions 
of an abandonment of neutrality by Spain were not lack- 
ing either in Madrid or Berlin. The issue between the 
two countries was defined last week, when the Spanish 
cabinet issued a note in which it announced that, owing 
to the continued destruction of Spanish shipping by Ger- 
man submarines, Spain would be obliged, in the event 
of further sinkings of Spanish merchant vessels by U- 
boats, to appropriate for its use some of the German 
tonnage interned in Spanish waters. ‘This declaration 
was coupled by the disclosure that the Madrid govern- 
ment had requested its ambassador in Berlin to seek a 
modus vivendt with Germany on the basis outlined in the 
note issued by the cabinet. Comment by the German 
press on Spain’s attitude reflected a strong sentiment 
against the acceptance of the terms proposed at Madrid. 
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IDE by side with the growing complications between 
Spain and Germany, events were revealed in Wash- 
iigton at the beginning of the week which indicated the 
approach of an understanding between Spain and Amer- 
ica. The negotiations are aimed at the arrangement of 
an initial extension of credit to the amount of $75,000,000 
through the co-operation of Spanish bankers for the pur- 
chase of supplies, and especially food supplies, in Spain, 
for the American troops in France. The progress of the 
negotiations is being watched with uneasiness in Berlin. 
The German press reflects the fear lest a complete 
rapprochement between the United States and Spain 
should align Spain and the entire Latin world of South 
America against the Central Powers. 


IGNIFICANT echoes of the continued reverses to 

which the German fighting machine has been sub- 
jected during the past seven weeks are to be heard from 
Berlin. In a recent article in the Zukunft, Maximilian 
Harden, the scourge of German officialdom, denounced 
in unrestrained terms the insincerity of German policy 
in Russia, which has roused the resentment of the Rus- 
sian people against Germany and has robbed Germany 


of the material and moral advantages which she could: 


have reaped, as Herr Harden points out, if she had made 
an honest effort to gain the good-will of the Russian 
peoples instead of making an attempt to subject them 
to German domination. Another sign of the growing dis- 
content of the German people is furnished by an order 
issued by a German commander and seized by the British, 
which enjoins the military authorities to deal vigorously 
with German soldiers on leave from the front, who have 
been heard to predict an uprising in Germany at the 
end of the war. 


HILE the Germans are retreating almost without 

pause on the west front, a revival of activity is re- 
ported in the Balkan region, where the Austro-Hun- 
garian and Bulgarian forces are carrying on an offensive, 
evidently on a large scale, against the Italians in Albania. 
Initial successes for the Austro-Bulgarian enterprise 
were officially reported from Vienna at the beginning of 
the week, but an official bulletin from Rome did not re- 
flect any lack of confidence in the ability of the Italian 
command to deal effectively with the situation in the 
Berat region. 


ARLY action on the Federal Woman Suffrage reso- 
lution was foreshadowed by the action of the Repub- 


lican minority in demanding a vote upon the resolution 


without unnecessary delay. The conference, held last 
Saturday, did not attempt to commit the party to the 


principle of the enfranchisement of women, but limited 


ve 
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itself to a declaration that the House joint resolution for 
submission of the issue to the people should be taken up 
for consideration and a vote “immediately after disposi- 
tion of the pending unfinished business (the National 
War-time Prohibition bill).” Features of the suffrage 
situation in the Senate in its latest developments are the 
loss of a vote for the resolution by the death of Senator 
Gallinger of New Hampshire and the refusal of Senator 
Baird of New Jersey to accede to the President’s request 
that he vote for the resolution as an urgent war measure. 
Mr. Baird, who was appointed by Gov. Edge to fill a 
vacancy caused by death, goes before his fellow-citizens 
for their votes next November. 

It is not in the least fanciful that one of the most im- 
portant works after the war will be to send missionaries 
to Germany. 


Brevities. 


“When the preachers come home” is a caption which 
led us to expect that we should read in the article that 
the preachers who stay at home are going to have a sea- 
son of competition to hold their places. 


In his book “The Christ We Forget,’ P. Whitwell 
Wilson says our “canteen Christianity substitutes a cup 
of coffee for the cup of salvation,” thereby making a 
showy epigram out of a bit of nonsense. 


Former President Roosevelt reminds us that we 
Americans are not internationalists, but nationalists, in 
this war. In this sense he is right,—we are to concen- 
trate our national consciousness on the international task 
of redeeming the world from the racial lust of the 
Germans. 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling is back from the European 
front with the assertion that the rum ration, common 
among the English soldiers, was neither taken nor 
asked for by American soldiers, and he saw them up 
against the utmost in defensive warfare. Hot non-alco- 
holic drinks were served. 


The death of Prof. William Porcher Du Bose of the 
University of the South removes from the Episcopal 
Church probably the most scholarly theologian and phi- 
losopher of that communion in this country. He wrote 
much, and among his books, the best, in our opinion, 
is strikingly named “The Gospel in the Gospels.” 


Col. Henry Watterson passes into an editor emeritus. 
No more the editorials that had the gift of speaking elo- 
quence in greater measure than any writing in Ameri- 
can journalism. No more the white-hot indignation con- 
temptuous of political power and paying advertisers, 
pouring itself out in rhetorical torrents, sweeping the elect 
into distinction, and submerging the disfavored,—except 
in the case of Mr. Wilson! 


Letters to the Gditor, 
“The Note of Leadership,” Dr. Cadman, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Your leader on paying more attention to heroism and 
less to spirituality, so-called [Dr. Cadman refers to our 
editorial of August 1 on “The Failure of the Religious 
Press,” a full reprint of which from the New York Sun 
he encloses], is entirely helpful and righteous. Allow me 
to thank you for the note of true leadership which it 
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strikes——and which has been lacking in so many churches 
and religious periodicals. 
S. Parkes CADMAN, 
Pastor Central Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
OaxtaAnp, N.J. 


Mutilating a Trinitarian Classic. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The hymn beginning “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty” was sung at our church last Sunday. The 
words and the music are fine and inspiriting to those 
who can sing it as originally written. But has any one a 
right to change a line to suit himself? I doubt the right 
to tamper with a hymn in this way. I do not believe in 
the Trinity. It may be true, but I cannot believe it. 
Nevertheless, the man who wrote this hymn believed it, 
and those who sing it believe it. We have other good 
hymns and we can exist without it, though somewhat 
poorer. I say we have no more right to make such a 
change than we have to steal from a millionaire because 
we would like more money. 

How would we like to have Sarah Flower Adams’s 
hymn altered in this way :— 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Thrice blesséd Trinity, 
Nearer to Thee!” 


It seems a sacrilege. Other people’s faith is sacred. 


M. M.S. 


From a Prominent Congregational Liberal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


When I read such a clarion piece of writing as “Christ 
the Combatant” in this week’s paper, I want to rise up 
and call you blessed. 

I notice also that you are one with many of us mod- 
ern chaps, who have lived on the Pacific Coast, in re- 
garding Mark Matthews as a thorn in our spiritual flesh. 

HERBERT ATCHINSON JUMP, 
Pastor Hanover Street Congregational Church. 
MancHester, N.H. 


Paine and Ingersoll. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

In the column of “Brevities” in the Register of August 
I the writer noted with some surprise the statement that 
the orthodox church and the two onetime celebrities 
Ingersoll and Paine were both as far from the truth as 
the Unitarian faith is near to it. The writer has treated 
this as a problem in geometry, but so far he has been un- 
able to find a determinate solution. He believes he knows 
where the orthodox faith is and where that of Ingersoll 
and Paine is, but he is unable to locate a faith equally dis- 
tant from both; hence the question, ‘““Where is the Uni- 
tarian Faith?” 

The writer was formerly a member of an orthodox 
church and has recently joined the Unitarian Church 
under the impression that it was not only a liberal church 
but that it was one with a rational faith. Formerly I had 
to say, “Well, I am a member of such and such a church, 
but really I do not believe what it professes to stand for.” 
Hence I was compelled to join another body where I felt 
I could state my church membership without any apolo- 
gies or explanations. But this illusion has been shattered. 
The recent series of letters on prayer and the war has 
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shown me that a surprisingly large number of Unitarians 
think just like Methodists. 

As to Thomas Paine and Robert Ingersoll, the writer 
holds them in high regard. Thomas Paine was abhorred 
by the people of his time because his ideas were so far in 
advance of the rest of the world. But his beliefs are now 
the beliefs of most of the scholars. One is surprised to 
find how much his conclusions are in strict accord with 
the conclusions of the higher criticism. If he were to pro- 
claim the same views to-day he would attract but little 
attention, because that is the way the thinking world now 
believes.. Our minister preached an interesting sermon 
last winter on “Thomas Paine, an Apostle of Religious 
Freedom.” As to Ingersoll, one can say the same for 
him. His conclusions are sound and his spirit free from 
bigotry and superstition. The writer fully believes that 
the faith of these men is very near the truth and is mys- 
tified as to how a rational church, such as he believed the 
Unitarian Church to be, can be as far from them as from 
orthodoxy. 

R. L. DAUGHERTY. 

Troy, N.Y. 


[The fact is, both Paine and Ingersoll, great as their 
work was, exerted an essentially negative influence; and 
our observation is that, though they may not have in- 
tended it, their chief effect has been to lead people into a 
very definite disrespect for so-called orthodoxy, without 
nurturing a compensating ardor for the genuine positive 
elements of religion such as we propagate in our free 
church. People who have followed them are free from 
traditional beliefs, but in many cases they are also devoid 
of religious earnestness and service. The typical disciple 
of either or both (who Prof. Daugherty, as we know, is 
not) counts more or less for the destruction of ancient 
doctrines, but little or nothing for the advancement of 
religion.— EpITor. | 


Denying Justice. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I am one of many who are grateful to the Register for 
publishing Mrs. Mead’s article about the I. W. W. A 
liberal paper should certainly stand for justice to the 
under-dog, even though the dog is something of a cur. I 
know of nothing more un-American, more German, or 
more dangerous than the mob violence deprecated by 
President Wilson, which would deny justice or even a 
hearing to Bolsheviks, Socialists, the I. W. W., or any 
who are out of favor because of excesses. 

FrepEric ALMY. 

Burrato, N.Y. 


Personal Reminiscences 


Of Some Distinguished Unitarian Clergymen 
Whom I Knew Forty-five Years Ago. 


ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


myself and voluntarily took my place in the ranks of 
obscure laymen, I feel that it is not unbecoming in 
me, as I look over my shoulders in these last years, to in- 
dulge in some reminiscences and observations concerning 
clergymen whom I have known, inasmuch as I once be- 
longed to their cloth, and am, moreover, the great-grand- 
son of a minister, as well as the grandson and son of a 
deacon—a deacon, eighty years ago, being considered 
the next highest officer in the church to the minister. 
My great-grandfather on my mother’s side was Rev. 


"Tyce a it is now many years since I unfrocked 
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Dr. JAMES Humrurey, who was the first settled minis- 
ter in the town of Athol, Mass. He was there installed 
in his clerical office in the year 1750, and for at least 
three succeeding years thereafter (so runs the authentic 
history) he carried his musket with him every time he 
went to church, setting that weapon of defence in the 
pulpit within reach of his hand,—so that, while he him- 
self was boldly attacking Satan, he might also be.ready: 
to repel the attack of the “red devils’ from the: sur- 
rounding forests. Dr. Humphrey was a graduate from. 
Harvard College, a broad thinker for his day, and the 
foremost citizen of his community. fn 


The first distinguished Unitarian minister whom I 
personally knew was the one who christened me in my 
infancy, Rev. Dr. James THompson of Barre, Mass. Dr.. 
Thompson was a graduate from Brown University, and 
was settled in Barre in 1803, continuing as the pastor of 
the first church in that town for more than fifty years. 
In his prime he was far and away the most noted pulpit 
orator in Worcester County. Possessing a fine intellect, 
a fervid imagination, a dignified and commanding pres- 
ence, he was altogether an ideal preacher, impressing his 
hearers with a feeling akin to awe. Daniel Webster was: 
a visitor to Barre in 1840, remaining over Sunday and 
going to hear Dr. Thompson preach. After the service 
he said to his host, who had taken him to church, “I have 
listened to-day to the most eloquent prayer I ever heard 
from human lips.” I once heard Dr. Thompson say that 
in his old age he had but one superstition left to him: he 
always preferred to see the new moon over his right 
shoulder. I may add that I share with my christener that. 
mild superstition. 


In my early boyhood it was on one occasion my rare 
privilege to see and hear Rev. Dr. Wittiam ELLERY 
CHANNING—almost the creator, certainly the most dis- 
tinguished leader, of the Unitarian movement in America. 
I can remember nothing that he said, but I still retain a 
distinct remembrance of the impression which his per- 
sonal appearance made upon my boyish mind. It was 
something like that feeling which the rapt beholder might 
be supposed to have on whose vision a supernatural being 
had dawned,—a feeling that the sight was half real and 
half imaginary. I have never seen any other clergyman 
of any denomination whose ethereal aspect reminded me. 
of Dr. Channing, except Rev. Dr. William G. Eliot of- 
St. Louis. The countenances and personal aura of these. 
two men might, without hyperbole, be styled celestial. 


Next to the privilege of seeing and hearing the re- 
nowned sponser of American Unitarianism, I count that 
of seeing, hearing and knowing Rev. JoHN Pierront. At 
the time when I first met him (it was in the early period 
of my professional career) Mr. Pierpont had nearly. 
reached the age of eighty, with his eye undimmed and 
his forcefulness unabated. I thought him then the hand- 
somest man I had ever seen, both in form and face. His 
tall and upright figure was crowned with a most noble 
head, which in turn was covered with long hair as white 


as new-fallen snow; his voice was strong, clear and so- 


norous; altogether he seemed utterly to exemplify the 
text of the sermon I heard him preach,—‘“For he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” 
To this text he gave what was then to me a new 
gloss, explaining that the original Greek word, é¢ovdiay, 
translated “authority,” should be rendered as power,— 
thus making the text to read, “He taught them as one 


having power’ —that is, the power born of earnest and 
sincere conviction—‘“and not as the scribes,” who did 


ne TR oad 


have official “authority,” but were Jacking in. 


i 


* 


{ 
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power of earnestness and sincerity. John Pierpont is 
named in Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary as “Amer- 
ican poet and Unitarian divine”; and although the Uni- 
tarian denomination has been rich in clerical poets, none 
excelled, if any equalled, him in felicity of expression, 
fervor of imagination, or virility of thought. Among 
Mr. Pierpont’s causes of distinction may be mentioned 
the fact that he was the grandfather of John Pierpont 
Morgan, America’s greatest financier and captain of 
industry ; but whether this is the least of his distinctions, 
or whether his moral qualities were inherited by his 
famous grandson, it is not within my present purpose 
to consider. 


Forty or more years ago, the group of distinguished 
Unitarian clergymen in New York State, with whom I 
had a personal acquaintance in a greater or less de- 
gree, were George W. Hosmer of Buffalo, Samuel J. 
May of Syracuse, Henry W. Bellows, Samuel Osgood, 
O. B. Frothingham of New York City, and John W. 
Chadwick of Brooklyn. 


Dr. Ggorck W. HosmeEr’s appearance either in or out 
of the pulpit was as a personal benediction, with his 
benign face, his winning manner, his sympathetic voice, 
his gracious smile. He was a ready and humorous 
raconteur, and in my hearing once related this story: 
A Presbyterian minister in Western New York was offi- 
ciating at a wedding where the bride was the youngest 
of three maiden sisters, all of whom had long ago left 
their dewy youth behind them; and in his prayer the 
aged minister, forgetting for the moment the exact na- 
ture of the occasion, sympathetically invoked God’s 
blessing upon “the two surviving sisters.” Dr. Hosmer 
was for many years the pastor and friend of President 
Fillmore. 


SAMUEL J. May had a long pastorate at Syracuse, full 
of usefulness and honor. He was a lovable man, a true 
prophet (not a priest), and a broad-minded reformer. 
My first and longest interview with Mr. May, the one in 
which I got the deepest impression of his beautiful 
spirit, took place in the Follen Church in East Lexing- 
ton, during a session of the Middlesex Conference of 
Unitarian ministers. I was an entire stranger to him 
then, yet he opened his heart to me with as much candor 
and gentleness as if I had been a lifelong friend. It was 
simply his way of meeting folks, and he could not help 
it. I retain a vivid memory of his clear eyebeam and 
his almost caressing smile. 


Dr. Henry W. BELLows impressed me as a far greater 
platform orator than as a pulpit preacher. On the plat- 
form, dealing with a subject in which he was deeply 
interested, Dr. Bellows was a very effective and even 
eloquent speaker; but in the pulpit, and tied down to a 
manuscript, his temperamental fire and velocity seemed 
to desert him. I once heard him preach an ordination 
sermon, when his performance impressed me as quite 
tame both in matter and manner. Personally he was 
warm-hearted and friendly, and a most delightful com- 
panion; as a thinker, he was more alert than profound. 
As an evidence of the frankness of Dr. Bellows in admit- 
ting the not altogether impeccable character of his pro- 
fession, the following story related by him is interesting: 
During the Civil War Dr. Bellows was the originator and 
president of the United States Sanitary Commission, of 
which Frederick Law Olmsted was secretary. The Doc- 
tor said that he and Olmsted were one day engaged to- 


gether in the Doctor’s house, which adjoined his church, . 
on some details belonging to the Commission, when he 


was summoned to attend a christening in the church. 
Returning from this service, in which he had become 
much interested, the Doctor said he felt disinclined to 
resume immediately the work in which he and the secre- 
tary had been engaged before the interruption, but de- 
sired instead to have a little talk on religious subjects. 
Laying his hand gently on the secretary’s shoulder, he 
said: “Olmsted, you are a good man, and yet you never 
go to church. Why don’t you?” After a moment’s si- 
lence, Olmsted replied, “Well, I used to go to church, 
Doctor, but I found that I so often had my religious 
feelings hurt by what was said and done there, that I 
decided not to go any more.” 

Another anecdote concerning Dr. Bellows, related to 
me by a fellow-clergyman, which shows the sometimes 
impetuous, almost irascible, nature of the eminent 
preacher, I may venture here to relate. At one time he 
took a leading part in the establishment in New York 
City of a new journalistic organ of the Unitarian faith, 
and called together in consultation a number of repre- 
sentative clergy and laity. When assembled, Dr. Bel- 
lows rose and, in a rapid but clear manner, outlined to 
the brethren his idea of what the character of the new 
journal should be. He mentioned various departments 
which it should include,—one in which current events 
bearing on national welfare and social ethics should be 
recorded and discussed; a literary department, where 
the most notable religious and secular new books should 
be reviewed; a department for children and youth, 
which should contain suitable short stories and other in- 
teresting as well as instructive juvenile matter. And 
thus he facilely proceeded with his delineation of the 
features of the proposed publication, wholly omitting any 
mention of its religious character, which of course was 
fundamental and went without saying. But every con- 
siderable assembly, even of ministers, is fairly sure to 
contain at least one Mr. Gradgrind or Dryasdust; and 
when Dr. Bellows sat down, there rose a man who with 
solemn visage expressed his painful astonishment that 
Brother Bellows should have failed to include in his out- 
line of the new journal the least allusion to what he, the 
speaker, felt should be its most important mission,—the 
dissemination of the gospel of a pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. If it was not to be, first and last, a religious 
journal, he, the speaker, wished to have nothing to do 
with it. Mr. Dryasdust’s remarks on this key were 
somewhat copious and certainly intended to be impres- 
sive; but no sooner had he subsided than Brother Bel- 
lows, who had all the time been wriggling with ill- 
suppressed impatience, shot up and said that the very 
name chosen for the projected journal implied that it 
was to be of a religious character, and he as its chief pro- 
jector meant that it should be.- “But, brethren,” he said, 
—and here his teeth came close together, as they always 
did when he was most intense,—‘‘we don’t want it to be 
too—too—damuned religious!” 


Dr. SAMUEL Oscoop was to me a more impressive 
preacher than Dr. Bellows, but far less magnetic as an 
impromptu speaker. His manner was somewhat pom- 
pous and sacerdotal, but he was a sincere man and an 
honest one. In the later years of his ministry he de- 
tached himself from the Unitarian denomination and 
connected with the Episcopal, yet he always seemed to 
look over his shoulder with a yearning sympathy to- 
ward his former association. : 

Of O. B. Frothingham I shall speak later, when I 
come to deal with the group of Radical Unitarian, or 
Free Religious, ministers. 


(To be continued.) 
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Life. 
EARL V. EASTWOOD. 


If life were but a feeble thing— 
A span of years, a quick-drawn breath— 
One might have urgent cause to fear 
The hour of death. 


If life were but a little song, 
A sigh, a sound of passing feet, 
One might well mourn that lives of men 
Were all so fleet. 


But life is like a fabric knit 
Of threads of love that never fade, 
And we who love die not, for God 
Of love is made. 


Backing Up England as She Deserves. 


Her Montagu-Chelmsford Report another sign that she is 
eager to move toward democracy. 


NELSON J. SPRINGER. 


The livest subject of discussion in England to-day, 
outside the actual fighting, is the proposal of Home Rule 
for India. Next to the tentative programme for social 

- reconstruction within the Empire, formulated by the 
British Labor party, which readers of the Register will 
recall, this proposed new colonial policy is the most revo- 
lutionary and far-reaching piece of political planning 
that Great Britain has considered for probably a hun- 
dred years. So her leading journals say. What interests 
us in America, who more and more must bear the brunt 
of the war, is that Great Britain, by whatever means she 
will, shall do something to win and deepen and hold the 
complete sympathy of our whole people in her behalf. 
We say this with profound regret that our people are 
not yet backing up England as she deserves. Read this 
article, study it, digest it, and act on it. It is based upon 
the best sources, and puts the matter downrightly.— 
Eprror. | 


“Tot population of our country has not been, and is 
not now, unanimous in its attitude toward the war 
nor in its sympathy with the Allies. This is the 
blunt and serious statement of the facts. In the first in- 
stance, we have a large heterogeneous element in our 
population that is foreign and unassimilated rather than 
cosmopolitan. We also have geographical concentra- 
tions of different nationalities, among whom have arisen 
petty hostilities, and within each separate group of them 
there has arisen a spirit of provincialism which in many 
cases amounts to the perpetuation on American soil of 
foreign customs and ideals in a manner likely to be inim1- 
cal to the unity and the best interests of our nation. In 
the second instance, we have among us enemy aliens be- 
sides the naturalized citizens from hostile countries, and 
we have also people in large numbers representing disaf- 
fected sections of the Allied countries. } F 

This brief restatement of facts familiar to all intelli- 
gent people in all the Allied countries, as illustrated by 
the full and free discussion now going on in leading 
journals, will serve to enucleate the problem which is 
honestly but disastrously dividing the American people 
at the present time,—the problem of how to make the 
culmination of this war a victory for democracy. For 
this is a real problem, and it is by no means simple. It 
is true that we cannot have peace without victory over 
the Central Powers; but it is equally true that we can 
have victory over the Central Powers without peace. 
Not only is it true that this war must not end until the 
German imperium is broken, until Austria can be dis- 
membered, until the Balkans can be liberated from Turk- 
ish and Bulgarian domination, and until Asia Minor and 
Africa can be freed from the rapacity of exploiting na- 
tions generally ; but it is also true that tyranny wherever 
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it raises its head must be crushed, and the perpetual 
safety, not only of political, but of social and industrial 
democracy as well, must be guaranteed. This must be 
accomplished first by, the establishment of democratic 
conditions throughout the world, and second by the or- 
ganization of a free society of nations, perpetually bound 
to work out the implicit social purpose of such an inter- 
national society. 

But the success of such an international society will 
depend not merely on the setting up of and the unceasing 
respect for just international laws. It will need a thor- 
ough democratization of the conditions of life internal 
to each of the constituent nations. If we are truly stand- 
ing behind President Wilson, who is formally acknowl- 
edged as the leading statesman of the Grand Alliance, 
we have engaged to persist in this present conflict—and 
whatever political upheaval must follow the conclusion 
ot military hostilities—until the laws of the world, na- 
tional as well as international, have been transferred from 
their traditional basis of property rights to the ideal basis 
of human rights. How difficult is this task, what crises 
must be passed, and what methods employed, belongs 
properly to nothing less than a series of articles. It is 
the purpose of this present article to outline and com- 
ment on the present great movement in one of the Allied 
nations toward self-democratization. ‘This movement is 
embodied in Mr. Montagu’s proposals to Great Britain 
for the eventual Home Rule of India. 

The proposals as affecting the Indian Government fol- 
low in brief form. ‘They involve the reorganization of 
the Provincial Governments, from which Burmah and 
some primitive regions of India are excluded :-— 
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(1) The Provincial Assembly is to be composed of 
a substantial majority of elected members, directly elect- 
ed on a broad franchise. The separate representation 
of Moslems and other minorities (e.g., Sikhs) is some- 
what regretfully retained. 

(2) The subjects with which these Provincial Assem- 
blies may deal are divided into those “reserved” to the 
ultimate authority of the Governor-in-Council, and 
those “transferred” to the Assembly itself. Over the. 
“reserved” subjects the Assembly has a consultative 
voice; over the “transferred” subjects it has control. 
These “transferred” services may now include educa- 
tion, local self-government, provincial taxation, excise, 
minor public works; and the list shall be revised and 
may be extended after five years. 

(3) The Report proposes full self-government in local 
affairs for the rural district and the urban area. 

(4) It marks a big advance on Lord Morley’s scheme 
in the democratization of the Central Government. The 
Viceroy’s Council is divided into two Chambers. ‘The 
Lower House is to be, to the extent of two-thirds, an 
elected body. The Upper House will have twenty-one 
elected members out of fifty, with four nominated unoffi- 
cial and twenty-five unofficial members. It will serve as 
a check on the Viceregal Government in its exercise of 
exceptional powers. For ordinary legislation the consent 
of both Chambers is necessary, with provision for joint 
sittings. That means that eighty-seven elected members 
can, if united, legislate for all India, against a nominated 
minority of sixty-three. ; 

(5) The Report contemplates a corresponding de- 
crease in the effective powers of Whitehall and of the 
Imperial Parliament over India, but it proposes the crea- 
tion of a standing committee of the Commons for In- 
dian affairs. In India itself the Report proposes that 
similar standing committees of the two Houses of the 
Legislative Assembly of India shall be attached to each 
administrative department. : 


The implicit social purpose of the proposed reorgani- 
zation is made evident by the following necessary steps 


for the ultimate conversion of the plan into full Home 
Rule :— aire yt an ee 


(1) The Provincial Assembly must be wholly, in- 
stead of mainly, elected. 
(2) The “transferred” services must gradually cover 
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. the whole field of government, exclusive of those which 
' properly fall to the Central Government. 
_. (3) Among the responsible native ministers, a Premier 
must be evolved. 
' (4) In the Legislative Assembly of India the elected 
element must be increased from eighty-seven to the full 
- one hundred and fifty. 
(5) In the Viceroy’s Executive the native element 
(which is to be increased) must become preponderant, 
“if not exclusive.* 


_ Full autonomy, in short, is an ideal for which young 
Indians may hope in their own lifetime. 

S. K. Ratcliffe, eminent publicist, who has been for 
more than.a year in this country, and was formerly editor 
ot the Statesman (Calcutta), commenting on this scheme 
in issues of the New Republic for August 10 and 17, 
writes :— 


In concluding this brief preliminary account of a 
situation which has no parallel in history [the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme] I add a word as to the general out- 
‘look. Those citizens of Great Britain whose thought and 
public work have been inspired by a high faith in the 
ideal of the British Commonwealth have the right to be 
encouraged by the movement we are watching to-day. 
It may well be that the Montagu proposals will be great- 
ly modified as they pass through fire. But the pro- 

_ gramme is there, and the purpose, and the vision. A dis- 
_ tinguished teacher of political science, writing in Eng- 
land the other day, said: “They are embodied in pro- 
posals that only an Englishman would think of, for they 
offend against every conceivable rule of political wis- 
dom and logic. No Frenchman and no German would 
look at them. But with good-will and with honesty of 
purpose, they will work.” And let us not forget that for 
this or for some alternative scheme to work would mean 
putting the crown of final justification upon the greatest 
adventure in imperial administration ever known in 


the world. 


The conception and proposal of the foregoing scheme 
for India has at least one immediate importance for 
Americans. We have given our friendship unreservedly 
to France. Until Italy entered into her pact with the 
South Slavs we frankly considered her as a dangerous 
political ally. We have met, and still meet, with Great 
Britain in a spirit of diffidence, although fortunately 
that spirit is waning, and giving place to confidence. 
Despite the ability of the Irish to disagree among them- 
selves, and to misconceive as the sine qua non for the jus- 
tification of this war the extension of Home Rule to 
Ireland, the treatment of Ireland by Britain in the past 
is not forgotten. But we think that our confidence might 
be fanned into a genuine enthusiasm should the British 
Government persist in a policy, as embodied in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals, that would give us rea- 
son to believe that England means what she says when 
she declares that she regards her colonies not as “pos- 
sessions” but as “social obligations.” . 

What we have to learn is, first, that this war began 
long before the invasion of Belgium, and that it will not 
end until long after the cessation of military hostilities. 
We are constantly told that this war is not like other 
wars; and the difference does lie here,—the shock of 
armies joined in battle is in one sense at least but a 
symbol of the spiritual warfare going on beneath the 
battle. ; 

- The opposition of interests will gain us nothing. For 
the solution of our problems debate must give way to re- 
search, and enforcement to experimentation. Until we 
have resolved on this course the Grand Alliance must 
work without the political unity which it so much needs 
for its warfare now against Germany, and after the war, 
against the intrusion of predatory and tyrannical inter- 
ests into the nations’ council for the world’s new estab- 
» Ulishment:). 
bove digest the writer is indebted to the London Natiom, July 13. 
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A Psalm of Death. 


(Tune, “Vox Domini.’’) 
EDWARD J. HARDING. 


Weep not for him, in peace departed, 
Nor deem he lies as one asleep; 

He lives, refreshed and joyous-hearted, 
A life than ours more full and deep. 


Ay, freed of errors, fears, confusions, 
And Time’s inexorable wheel, 

He rends the veil of earth’s illusions 
To seek the fair, and grasp the real. 


And, taught by spirit-voices gracious, 
New powers he wins, perceptions clear, 
Treasures of thought, horizons spacious, 
Duties that charm, and hopes that cheer. 


Our baffled aims and lives laborious 
He marks with pity, not with scorn, 
For well he knows the birthright glorious 
Whereto the race of man is born; 


And how, from sphere to sphere ascending, 
The homing soul fulfils her quest, 

By love’s divine attraction tending 
To the one God, forever blest. 


And so we strew his bier with roses, 

To give God-speed with fragrant breath; 
The curtain falls, the portal closes, 

But Love o’erleaps the bars of Death. 


Farewell until our next giad meeting, 
And brief, O friend, the season be, 

Ere, with claspt hands and smiles of greeting, 
We share thine immortality! 


Did the Conference Open an Era? 


A sheaf of enthustastic and significant opinions from promi- 
nent Harbard delegates. 


Great Subjects Yet Untouched. 


PROF. WILLIAM WALLACE FENN, 
Dean of Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


The first impression made by the Conference was the 
significance of its existence. ‘The idea was not novel. 
In connection with meetings of the Religious Education 
Association, representatives of various theological semi- 
naries have gathered to discuss their common problems 
and responsibilities. Indeed, this Conference was sug- 
gested first by President Horr of Newton Theological 
Institution at a similar meeting of Baptist seminaries 
held last February in Boston. But this Conference was 
upon a larger scale than any of its predecessors, com- 
prising representatives of some fifty-two seminaries, be- 
sides invited guests, numbering in all about one hun- 
dred and thirty members. Moreover, it was held under 
the auspices of Harvard University. To one who re- 
members the prejudice against Harvard widespread in 
religious circles not many years ago, the cordial response 
to its invitation was surprising and gratifying; all the 
more, because each institution answered without know- 
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ing which, or how many, others would accept. That the 
Conference could be held at all, and particularly that it 
could be held at Harvard, is highly significant. 

Again, the personal contacts which the occasion made 
possible were exceedingly valuable, and may prove its 
most important result. For men who have known one 
another only by name or by books to meet face to face 
and enter into personal relations was a great and highly 
appreciated privilege. We shall know one another better 
hereafter, and our seminaries will be in closer fellowship. 

Then, too, there appeared an unexpected unanimity of 
sentiment. Edward Lear once spoke of “perfect and 
abject unanimity,” but the second adjective was inap- 
plicable here. ‘There was independence and unanimity, 
freedom and fellowship. 

Possibly the agreement was due, in part, to the char- 
acter of the subjects presented for discussion, which had 
to do largely with comparatively superficial matters. ‘This 
suggests the only criticism that could fairly be passed. 
The war has made acute certain chronic problems of 
theology the solution of which, or the belief that no 
solution is possible, has been often taken for granted. 
Fundamental, questions of ethical principle and moral 
ideals, faith in God and immortality,—these are matters 
which the war has brought into the centre of human 
interest, and with them the Church must deal if it would 
meet the needs of thinking men. Yet about these the 
Conference was almost silent. It would be ridiculous to 
say that thus a great opportunity was lost, but it certainly 
was not used so fully as one could wish. 


Amicitia Theologica. 
PRESIDENT OZORA S. DAVIS, 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Conference of Theological Schools which met in 
Cambridge, August 13-16, was the first comprehensive 
gathering of teachers in these institutions for fellowship 
and counsel. The significance of this fact is noteworthy. 
Men who had known each other’s names for years shook 
hands for the first time, chatted in the Harvard yard, ate 
together at Nantasket and the Harvard Club. We dis- 


covered that we were all human beings and therefore | 


very much alike. The discussions were generally 
thoughtful and informing. ‘The bore was generously tol- 
erated, and the man who really said something was given 
such chastened applause as is consistent with the temper 
of theological professors. ‘The odium theologicum ap- 
peared only as amicitia theologica; but let no man think 
that this indicated the surrender of doctrinal or institu- 
tional loyalties. A Continuation Committee was ap- 
pointed, upon whose wisdom and energy the real issues 
of the Conference will depend. The courtesy of Har- 
vard was unbounded; President Lowell should feel 
amply rewarded by the results. Theological education in 
America took a forward step at the Conference. 


Four Remarkable Things. 
DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD, 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. 


The Conference of Theological Schools served to mark 
another milestone reached in our religious progress. Such 
a meeting would have been impossible twenty—probably 
even ten—years ago. It was remarkable for four things: 

1. The unanimity of the response to the invitation to 
the gathering,—it evidenced that the churches of Christ 
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had come closer to one another during this terrible war, 
and that their leaders really wanted to get together. 

2. The personnel of the assembly,—distinguished schol- 
ars and humbler teachers were all united in one fine spirit 
of fellowship. 

3. The absence of any tendency to emphasize, as in the 

Federation of Churches, ecclesiastical or theological dif- 
ferences. Rather there seemed to be general rejoicing 
that we recognized that our great aims and interests as 
well as problems were one, and that we could plan and 
work together. 
_ 4. The unanimous desire for more of this. Verily, 
it was good to be there. As Dean Tillett said after the 
memorable session at the Harvard Club,—we wished that 
all the members of our several faculties could have had 
the same baptism of the Spirit. 
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An Historic Occasion. 


PRESIDENT JAMES A. KELSO, 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Conference of Theological Schools, held at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., August 13-16, under the auspices of Har- 
vard University, is, in my opinion, one of the most sig- 
nificant religious gatherings of recent years. It may 
without exaggeration be regarded as an historic occasion, 
because it is the first time in the history of American 
Christianity that men holding widely divergent theologi- 
cal views have come together to discuss the problems of 

unisterial education in the spirit of Christian charity. 
The assembling of the representatives of fifty-three 
schools connected with fifteen different denominations is 
an index of the growing spirit of Christian unity and co- 
operation ; and if these teachers and their colleagues can 
only succeed in imparting their spirit and ideals to the 
young men who will pass through their classes, the day 
a ey real reunion of Protestant Christendom is not far 
istant. 


The Memorable Communion Service. 


DEAN LEE S. McCOLLESTER, 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, Mass. 


As I think back over the three days of the Conference 
ot Theological Schools at Cambridge, the most significant 
thing is the simple fact that the Conference has been held, 
—that nearly one hundred and fifty men, representing 
nearly fifty different schools and half that number of 
denominations, came from points as far apart as Berke- 
ley, Cal., and Boston, as Winnipeg and Atlanta, as a su- 
preme act of faith that the event would be worth while. 

The unexpected success of the Conference isa proc- 
lamation of tremendous meaning to American Protestant-_ 
ism—one of the most far-reaching utterances of the 
Christian Church made during this war period. On one 
side, it is a proclamation that teachers of Christian 
thought of all sects have met together in a unity of 
spirit and with a sympathy of purpose; on another side, 
it is a proclamation that the teachers of religion have 
asserted their determination to be free from the control 
ot outside forces in matters of faith, and henceforth 
to serve not under the autocracy of creeds, but in the 
democracy of truth and fellowship. ‘This meeting is one 
for which many have long prayed, to which many came 
with small hopes, but from which all go with a conviction 
that Protestantism has changed from a programme of 
a division of forces to a programme of a unity of effort 
and of co-operation of institutions, ; H 
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As a single event, more prophetic than any other, I 
place the morning Communion service. It was a new 
thing for an Episcopal bishop to pass the Communion 
elements to clergymen of a score of different sects, and 
it was an equally new thing for men of these once con- 
tending sects to kneel and accept the Communion ele- 
ments from an Episcopal: bishop; but it was good for 
all, and a sign of the unity of fellowship where the 
spirit is stronger than the letter. ! 

As all present got a new spirit of fellowship from 
the three days together, so must it be that these one 
hundred and fifty men will carry the great message to 
the centres of religious education, and the whole world 
ot Protestantism be benefited therefrom. 


It will be Perpetuated. 
PRESIDENT CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 


Could it have been accomplished before the war? Per- 
haps, even probably, not. The great common task, the 
sharing, even in small measure, in sacrificial devotion to 
the world welfare, these help to emphasize the things 
which unite us. Certain it is that the size, the repre- 
sentative quality, the brotherliness of the Conference 
were remarkable. Men whom we had known by name 
became flesh and blood in our thought. We did not legis- 
late much, and could not. Endless discussion and event- 
ual failure would have resulted had we tried to. But 
there was frank exchange of views, marked appreciation 
of others, and not overmuch of traditional oratory. The 
Continuation Committee is widely representative and 
will perpetuate the Conference. It was a beginning and 
a good one, well worth while. 


United to Work! 
PROF. J. M. POWIS SMITH, 


Divinity School of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Lil. 


The outstanding fact in connection with the Cambridge 
Conference was the evidence it furnished of the increase 
of the spirit of Christian union. Never before was 
there so large a conference of professors of theology 
representative of so many widely differing ecclesiastical 
bodies. This unity of spirit found striking expression 
in the Communion service on Friday morning, adminis- 
tered by Bishop Lawrence of the Episcopal Church, and 
participated in by representatives of practically every co- 
operating seminary. But throughout the Conference not 
a ripple of discord was evident. It is particularly no- 
ticeable that the spirit of unity expressed itself not in 
efforts toward conformity to theological standards, but 
in co-operation toward the achievement of very practical 
ends. Unity of service, not unity of thought, was the 
thing emphasized. It may be noted, too, that we did not 


‘come together in order to unite, but that we united in 


order to work. 

The significance of the Conference lies in the fact 
that it marks a new era in the conduct of theological edu- 
cation in America. The task of the various theological 
schools is seen to be essentially one. ‘The day of joint, 
harmonious labor upon the task has dawned. The pos- 
sibilities of a large sort that immediately suggest them- 
selves are tremendous. When the theological bodies of 
the varying churches thus combine for practical activi- 
ties, who shall say that anything along this ‘line is im- 


possible for the churches in the near future? 
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Democracy. 
ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Democracy is like the sea, 
As old, as deep, as grand; 

A type of wondrous unity 
That touches every strand, 

That shall in time the world reform; 
And thus once more the sea 

Shall be the Lord’s untracked highway, 
Safe as Democracy. 


Out of Old Paths. 


MILES HANSON. 
VII. 


Tue Cart, Comes, AnD It Is ANSWERED. 


HE detachment from church work and the wel- 
| come personal isolation were destined not to last 
long. One Sunday a deputation from El Paso came 
to the ranch, It consisted of the Secretary of the Con- 
gregational Churches of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Northern Texas, and two men from the church in El 
Paso. For a few years there had been a church in the 
city, and the pastor had just left. Like all new work in 
large cities, this was hard and discouraging, and so 
little progress seemed to have been made that it was 
almost decided to give up the effort. It was known that 
I, an ex-Congregational minister, was living near, and 
so as a final effort it was thought well to ask me to help. 
It was either I or no one. 

I told the deputation that I was not so certain of my 
position as I was once. I openly said where I thought I 
stood, and also told them that it was impossible to give 
up the ranch, which I held for health’s sake. Finally, it 
was agreed that I give half of my time to the church, 
and do my best. It is not often that pastorates are en- 
tered upon under such vague conditions. 

The meetings on Sundays were held in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in a room lent in a very 
kindly spirit but yet unsuited for the work. I urged a 
place of our own, and a small store was rented at a dis- 
tance of two miles from the city. 

The first congregation consisted of five people. ‘There 
were no assets, not even a hymn-book, and there was a 
debt of five hundred dollars. Surely not a very encour- 
aging start! 

I now often look back on that early equipment: a little 
store, a debt, a small band of workers—the leaders of 
which with three exceptions non-Congregationalists, a 
minister from a far-off land who had never been in 
pioneer work, who was a stranger to the problems of the 
West, who had few of the certainties that the West de- 
sires, who disliked denominationalism and_ encircling 
bonds, and who preferred, in Snarley Bob’s language, to 
thin himself out, visit the far-off stars, and look back 
from there on the tiny speck called “earth,” rather than 
proclaim with assurance that the creeds contained perfect 
statements concerning the Almighty. 

Yes, it was a strange beginning, and also a day of 
small things only rendered possible by the ranch. 

The start was made, and strange to say in three months 
the store was too small, and a move was made to a down- 
town theatre which was lent to us free of charge through 
the interest of the owner in our work. 

With the growth and the interest aroused thereby in 


the town I came across a feature that seemed very 
‘ 
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strange to me in the pioneer work of the West. I ex- 
pected to find in a new land liberality, progressiveness, 
and an alertness to be in touch with later developments 
of thought. 

To some extent these expectations were realized, but 
in theological matters they were not. Men and women 
are busy with external things. Everything is in the 
making, and no time is left for reading or quiet thinking. 
All is feverish movement, and the hidden things are thus 
by force neglected. Leisure and the fruits of leisure 
appear in old communities. Now and then amid the 
strenuous labor thoughts go back to the old settled home- 
land, and with these thoughts are memories of the old 
church, to whose ways distance lends enchantment. 

So it comes about that coupled with radicalism in ex- 
terior ways there is conservatism in inward things. 

Theologically, the majority of the people of the South- 
west are exactly where the Pilgrims were, with the same 
old certainty, and the same intolerance of other views. 
If it were possible to do with the non-orthodox as the 
Puritans did with the Quakers, there is the willingness 
and the fanatical sense of duty to do it. 

On all hands one heard of open and overt opposition. 
To many earnest souls it seemed terrible that a man 
should have charge of a church who did not teach that 
every word of the Bible was true, and who openly said 
that he did not know the way of salvation. 

I made no answer to the many rumors that floated 
about, for theological controversy is useless. 

I seemed to have learned in the solitude of the farm 
that we are here not to make people think as we do, but 
rather, if asked, to tell humbly to what thoughts we 
have been led, and then not to be concerned if the listene 
be of similar mind. 

I quietly preached the thoughts that were true to me, 
and urged the listeners to seek for the aspects of life that 
were true for them. 


ATURALLY some came who thoroughly disliked 

the type of worship, and just as naturally some came 
who liked and came again. I commenced a Bible class and 
there told freely what I knew of the present position of 
Biblical scholarship. ‘The interest in the class was very 
satisfactory, and many told of the help it was to them. 
There is a great need in the vast Southwest for present- 
day teaching of the Bible, for, while with the majority 
the book is unnoticed, there are many on out-of-the-way 
ranches who are thinking deeply, and I was at times 
astounded at the conclusions to which some of these 
lonely men had come, conclusions very similar to those 
reached by scholars and experts. One ranchman who 
lived miles from anywhere gave me once a very clear de- 
scription of the two stories of the Creation in the earlier 
chapters of Genesis, and in his own way explained them 
as fully as Cheyne could have done. 

As I tried to explain the Bible in the sense of the writ- 
ers and their times, recognizing the limitations of those 
times, and as in the Bible class I was absolutely open in 
giving the views of the critics, I became more aware of 
the disturbance I was arousing. ‘Times without num- 
ber, by letter and verbally, I was asked: Did I believe in 
the Bible? Did I believe-in the devil? Did I believe in 
the Divinity of Jesus? . When asked about God, I often 
thought of Faust’s answer to Margaret, but it is of 
little use trying to answer a bald query, so I left all alone. 
You cannot convince certain types of mind that there are 
questions that cannot be answered by a direct “Yes” 
or “No.” 

The very general dislike in the community necessi- 
tated some continuous policy. What should be done as 
regards the theological opposition? 
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Perhaps if I had fought lustily back I should 
have gained in general popularity, for the public likes a 
fight, especially if the,contestants are of the churches. 
We carefully considered the situation, and the trustees, 
who were essentially business men, felt as I did, that it » 
was better to go on quietly with our teaching. One of 
them, a lawyer of prominent’ standing, said: “It is not 
surprising that our minister is disliked. It would be 
surprising if he were not, for the conventional have 
never liked the unconventional, and the orthodox have 
never loved the heterodox. Let us go on with our task.” 


\ A JE determined to be a humble teaching church. It 

seems to me that men of wider horizons tend always 
toward mysticism. ‘The best minds of the era of the 
Reformation were the mystical. Luther may have been 
the practical man, but the spiritual reformers of his 
day are coming more and more into their own. It is 
seen increasingly that they had a work to do, and the 
present-day church is beginning to appreciate the- re- 
forms they had in view but were not able to make prac- 
ticable in their own day. 

My foundation faith was a belief in the ever-present 
and pervading Eternal Spirit. Faith is a deep-down abid- 
ing trust in the Great Spirit that throbs in all life, a belief 
that in this throb is the impelling power of the universe, 
and an absolute certainty that what counts in life is thé 
attempt to be faithful to this heavenly movement. 

The above words very poorly express the feelings 
that had become mine during the quiet times I had in the 
Texan stretches. It is only small things and trivial im- 
pressions that can be described in words. I can de- 
scribe faitly well my room. I can less well describe my 
house, and still less satisfactorily the street in which 
my house stands. I cannot describe my city, and no 
traveller can paint an adequate word picture of the United 
States. One cannot describe a view from a towering 
mountain, much less can one describe one’s feelings 
about the Great Eternal. The mysteries of life call for 
silence rather than for words. 

The open-air life of the ranch did however provide 

ne with a few similes with which I could attempt sugges- 
tions of the Power Behind. 

_ My favorite text was now “The kingdom of heaven 
is within you,” and I often dwelt upon the sense, vague 
or less vague, that all men have of some great Presence. 

Soon I resumed the book-sermons, and, as this method 
of preaching was new to the Southwest, it was rather bit- 
terly attacked. Sermons were to be from God’s Word, 
and by “God’s Word” was meant the Bible. Whittier’s 
plea for an ever-alertness to God’s voice, for an ever- 
present Olivet and Galilee, has found only restricted re- 
sponse in the Southwest. There is only one book for 
the pulpit. . 

I now speak of what was perhaps the most trying 
and disquieting of the experiences in El Paso. 

‘The one stock question always being presented to me 
was, “Do you believe in the Divinity of Jesus?” and it 
was often said, “Oh, I will not go to any church that 
does not teach that Jesus was Divine.” ‘Then people ~ 
ee me in the street and ask, “Are you a Uni- 
arian P” . 

Probably the meaning of Jesus causes the seeker who 
has left the old moorings more trouble than any other 
problem. ‘ ; 

The Gospels are read and read again and again, and 
their charm is ever more attractive and alluring. Ever 
the question persists, “What shall we do with Jesus?” 
We ever feel that we must explain him in connection 
with the whole, with the whole that increasing knowl- 
edge reveals, eS: AF BS Bae 
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After thirty years of humble thinking I cannot ven- 
ture to say much of the theological position of the person 
of Jesus, and I always feel a little angry with the people 
who expect me in a short doctrinal statement to give as 
a homceopathic dose the whole theory of the universe 
and the place of Jesus therein. 

I was once climbing a difficult hill, and at an extremely 
hazardous place I got stuck, being able neither to advance 
nor return. An experienced traveller seeing my posi- 
tion came to me, helped me to steady myself, and then 
showed me how to use my alpenstock, so that I once 
more started on my upward way. In the far-off days, 
men were at the foot of the mountain. Soon they began 
to climb, but here and there they have stuck. Great 
climbers have helped them upward, and when the moun- 
tains of God are finally scaled, the help of Jesus will be 
recognized as one of the greatest factors of the success. 
Jesus has ever been the climbers’ Saviour. 

Quietly, Sunday by Sunday, we went on, and slowly 
the gathering of friends increased. Sometimes we were 
a little inclined to be discouraged by the slowness, and 
one of the trustees would say, “I know that there are 
many men in the town who are in search of just the kind 
of help that we are trying to give, and when they know, 
they will come.” 

Perhaps, naturally, the slowest rate of increase was in 
the roll of membership. The type of people we were 
gathering did not care to make the simplest of theologi- 
cal statements, hence the officials of the larger body were 
inclined to be dubious of our work. 

Once I was called to visit a young man who was near 
death. After a conversation he said, “If I were well 
enough I would be glad to join your church.” I replied, 
“T should be only too glad to welcome you.” He looked 
at me in surprise and then said, “But you do not know 
what I believe.” “That,” I replied, “is not my busi- 
ness. You think earnestly about the Unseen, and you 
want to serve man, and that is all we desire. 

We continued to grow, and before long we had an 
attractive church building, the erection of which makes 
a story by itself. 

The numbers now began to increase rather more 
quickly, but unfortunately the very increase presented 
me with a problem. The enlarged work required more 
attention and time, and those I could not give and also 
be on the ranch, so it began to be asked if I could not give 
up the ranch. 

On the ranch there was a certain amount of freedom. 
I was not a minister when I was there. I was a farmer 
and could meet my neighbors on that basis. I was earn- 
ing in part my own living and I had always had a long- 
ing to earn it by other means than preaching. Like Paul 
I did not want to be dependent, and after twenty years I 
was approaching that position. I had to acknowledge, 
however, that I could not do the work that was neces- 
sary in the city church and also the work that was 
equally necessary on the farm. 

What should I do? Another of my dreams was in 
danger. Should I forego the liberty of the ranch, or 
should I give up the work of the church? It had beea 
a great privilege to look on church work from the outside. 
Should I again be right within? y 

For twelve months I debated the question, and finally 
decided to sell the ranch. I went to live in the city, and 
once more became completely a minister. 

Now I often look back to those days on the ranch. 
They were not easy, by any means, nor were they all 


_ pleasant; they were certainly not times of overflowing 
_ wealth; but at any rate they were untrammelled, none 
_ having any right to question me about my opinions. 


 ——s (Fo be continued.) 
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for Freedom and Dumanity. 
The Healing of Earth. 


IHHERE are three races of man. ‘There is the 

myriad race which loses all, through—not bestiality, 

for the brute world is clean and sane, but by per- 
verted animalism; and there is the myriad race which 
renounces humanity, and pins all its faith and joy to a 
life the very conditions of whose existence are incom- 
patible with the law to which we are subject—the sole 
law, the law of Nature. Then there is that small un- 
toward clan which knows the divine call of the spirit 
through the brain, and the secret whisper of the soul in 
the heart, and forever perceives the veils of mystery and 
the rainbows of hope upon our human horizons; which 
hears and sees, and yet turns wisely, meanwhile, to the 
life of the green earth, of which we are part; to the com- 
mon kindred of living things, with which we are at one,— 
is content, in a word, to live, because of the dream that 
makes living so mysteriously sweet and poignant; and 


to dream, because of the commanding immediacy of life. 
Fiona Macleod. 


We are here in a wood of little beeches: 
And the leaves are like black lace 
Against a sky of nacre. 


One bough of clear promise 
Across the moon. 


It is in this wise that God speaketh unto me. 

He layeth hands of healing upon my flesh, 

Stilling it in an eternal peace, 

Until my soul reaches out myriad and infinite hands 
Toward Him, 

And is eased of its hunger. 


And I know that this passes: 

This implacable fury and torment of men, 
As a thing insensate and vain: 

And the Stillness hath said unto me, 

Over the tumult of sounds and shaken flame, 
Out of the terrible beauty of wrath, 

I alone am eternal. 


One bough of clear promise 
Across the moon. 
—Frederick Manning. 


I am at one with everything, O Universe, 
Which is well-fitting in thee. ; 
Nothing to me is early or late which is timely with thee. 
All is fruit to me that thy seasons bring. 
O Nature, from thee are all things, 
In thee are all things, 
To thee all things return. 
The poet saith, Dear city of Cecrops; 
Shall I not say, Dear city of God? 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


PRAYER. 


Infinite Spirit, Thou hast made us of the dust of the 
ground, and hast breathed into our nostrils the breath of 
life. Thou givest us food out of the earth. Grant that 
we renew our life at the fountains of life; that we 
strengthen our spirits at the sources of strength. Heal 
Thou the pain of the world and bring us finally unto that 
peace which Thou hast prepared eternally for all faith- 
ful souls. Amen. 


We cannot expect others to follow us unless we have 
confidence in them. We cannot expect devotion if we 
return it with distrust. We cannot expect co-operation 
unless we are prepared to give freely of our confidence.— 


Arthur T. Hadley. 
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In Flanders’ Fields. 


In Flanders’ fields, the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from failing hands, we throw 

The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders’ fields. 


From “In Flanders’ Fields.” John McCrae. 


Channing the Emancipator. 
The Tribute of a Congregational Pastor. 


REV. ROLAND D. SAWYER. 


“He preached with spiritual power and led 
a great advance toward Christian ideals. He 
breathed into theology a human spirit and 
proclaimed anew the divinity in man.” 

Dr. Osgood of Kensington, N.H., was 
a friend and neighbor of my grandfather’s 
people, and of his two sons who be- 
came Unitarian pastors, Rev. George Os- 
good came back to live on the old place 
and showed a fatherly interest in me. 
When I went away in 1895 to study the- 
ology, the good old man gave me a letter 
to the Unitarian House and asked me to 
go in and get a copy of “Channing’s 
Works,” which were given to “students 
of divinity,’ and he told me “to read it 
as much as you can.” I followed both in- 
junctions. 

I have just walked back to the State 
House in Boston after a walk around the 
Public Garden, and the words quoted 
above, which are carved into the statue to 
Channing which fronts his old church on 
Arlington Street, have given me food for 
grateful thought. I have been thinking of 
a few old family letters that I possess,— 
letters in which the life of my ancestors 
up in Hill, N.H., is dramatically presented. 
My great-grandmother was a dear old 
woman, faithfully religious, and I see at 
first hand what religion meant to her and 
her day. There are family exhortations 
to repentance—those good people, digging 
hard to get a living out of the old gravelly 
farm, men and women who were working 
hard to pay their bills and treat all honor- 
ably and honestly; they were told, in the 
name of God, that they were totally and 
fundamentally wicked, on the road to hell, 
and that God was a great, merciless, al- 
most vindictive Being, who would torment 
them unless they flattered him. What an 
awful religion! 

There was another letter. The poor lit- 
tle children were dying of that scourge of 
New England in early days, diphtheria; 
and the pastor was preaching that it was 
God’s punishment on the parents for their 
sins. What “Job’s comforters” those 
preachers were! It was in the days when 
the Deerfield captives were taken by the In- 
dians, and as they halted in the dreary 
forests, cold, starved, beaten, their hearts 
bleeding because of friends who had been 
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killed; then it was that their pastor got 
busy and harangued them for their sins 
which brought such merited judgment upon 
them. 

Channing was the man who saw clearly, 
and voiced with ability, the fact that such 
a doctrine was incredible in the intellec- 
tual realm, and impossible in the realm 
of religious trust. Such doctrines libelled 
God and injured man. In point of time 
Hosea Ballou comes before Channing with 
a protest against the doctrines of ortho- 
doxy, but Ballou was a John the Baptist 
for a “greater light.” Channing got the 
public attention in a way Ballou did not. 
To Channing fell the good fortune of ex- 
erting influences on New England life that 
started the move which has swept away 
that cruel religion of my ancestors. 

There came after Channing men who 
followed the light to greater detail than 
he did,j—men like Theodore Parker, Dr. 
Hedge, Dr. Furness, Dr. Clarke, who trans- 
lated the great works of German scholars. 
(Parker translated De Wette’s Old Tes- 
tament in 1843; Clarke translated Hase’s 
Life of Jesus in 1854; Furness trans- 
lated Schenkel’s Character of Jesus in 
1866.) These books and the ideas of the 
new type of preachers forced real schol- 
arship to recast its thinking, and carried 
forward the work begun by Channing and 
Ballou. 

Channing was born in Newport, R.I., the 
home of another great religious liberator, 
Roger Williams. The tradition of him 
is that he was a serious lad, and was called 
“The Little Minister” when he started for 
Harvard at the age of fifteen. When he 
was twenty-three he began to preach, tak- 
ing as his first text, “Silver and gold have 
I none, but such as I have I give thee.” 
Seventeen years later, at the ordination in 
Baltimore of Jared Sparks, he announced 
his position and by it attained the leader- 
ship, in his famous sermon. “The Little 
Minister” had grown up. 

Channing was a fine example for us min- 
isters to follow. He rejoiced in his pro- 
fession, saying it was the only one that 
could make him happy; and his under- 
standing of its place was correct, for he 
said, “I wish to regard myself as belong- 
ing, not to a sect, but to the community of 
free minds, of lovers of truth and follow- 
ers of Christ.” What better expression of 
aim and purpose for a high-minded pastor 
can be found? 


Literature. 


A New Systematic Treatment 
of Philosophy. 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


That philosophy is not history, but syste- 
matic thought, proceeding from ascertain- 
able data or assumed axioms by way of 
sound logical deduction to correct conclu- 
sions, would seem a truism but for the 
long-prevalent custom of mingling the 
writing about and the teaching of philoso- 
phy with instruction in its history. It der- 
ogates nothing from the interest and dig- 
nity of the history°of philosophy as a sepa- 
rate discipline, to maintain that in itself 
any specific philosophical attitude toward 
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the universe depends for its truthfulness 
and convincing power, not at all on the 
circumstances attending its origin and de- 
velopment, but strictly on its inherent con- 
sistency or systematic truth-structure. Yet 
so deluged have we been with the historical 
accompaniments of philosophical thinking, 
and so distrustful have we become of pure 
system for its own sake, that it implies not 
a little originality and independence in a 
writer to discard the seductive disguise 
of the historical method and to offer us 
his thought without apology or evasion in 
a logically systematic treatise. 

Prof. Spaulding* is more than justified 
in his choice of method by its triumphant 
success in the volume before us. As a 
member of the promising group of young 
American New Realists, he had already 
made himself known as a contributor to 
the path-breaking volume entitled The 
New Realism, and to current philosophical 
journals. That promise he now fulfils in a 
work of such scope and cogency that it 
must be reckoned with hereafter in all com- 
petent discussions of these problems. For 
the prepared reader, it is a delightful book 
to read: the plan logical, the writing clear 
and forceful, and the demonstration of the 
main thesis complete. Indeed, for one who, 
like the reviewer, has fulfilled long terms 
of willing servitude to some of the philoso- 
phies that are here shown in their logical 
and factual inadequacy—such as phenome- 
nalism, objective idealism and pragmatism 
—the study of the volume becomes coinci- 
dent with an intellectual new birth. Even 
the excessive use of italics, which at first 
repels as a mere idiosyncrasy, is accepted 
as aiding the clearness and force of the 
final demonstration. 

In all traditional philosophizing, and also 
in much that is volubly impatient of tradi- 
tion, like pragmatism, Aristotle, at least 
in his logic, is still the accepted “master 
of those who know.” ‘The Aristotelian 
logic, and any type of thinking that follows 
its model, is a logic unconsciously based 
on the analogy of the physical object, or 
“thing.” For this manner of thought— 
end it includes practically all modern phi- 
losophy—consciousness is in effect a sub- 
stance, which contains as attribute, and 
therefore in some degree modifies or even 
constitutes, whatever it comes to know. 
For that older logic, we know “things” 
only as contained “in” consciousness, ‘This 
seems axiomatic until we are made ac- 
quainted, as in the present volume, with a 
new logic, in which consciousness figures 
no longer as a “substance” but as a “di- 
mension,’ which may be added to or sub- 
tracted from the things it perceives or con- 
ceives without modifying their inner struc- 
ture. To know, then, is the common-sense 
process of taking things for what they are, 
not the idealistic topsy-turvy of partly 
making them in the very act of knowing. 
Knowledge takes its place as one example 
of the class of “external” relations—as time 
is related to motion in a moving object, be- 
ing part of a creative synthesis in which 


*Tue New Rationatism: Tne DEVELOPMENT OF A 
Constructive Reaism upon THE Basis or MopEern 
Locic ann SciENCE, AND THROUGH THE CRITICISM OF 
Opposep PurrosopuicaL Systems, By Edward Glea- 
son Spaulding, Professor of Philosophy in Princeton 
University. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
Pp. xviii, 532. $3.50 net. 
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neither factor constitutes or alters the 
other. This, too briefly stated for complete 
clearness, is the main thesis of The New 
Rationalism, which is a realism of ideals 
as well as of sensible objects, of “sub- 
sistents” as well as of “existents.” . What- 
ever is, is as it is, in and for itsel* and its 
relations as they factually are; our know- 
ing does not, either idealistically or prag- 
matically, create it. 

Reality is “there”; our business as know- 
ers and thinkers is to discover it.. Ideals 
are also “there”; they exist in the nature 
of things, and are not dependent on our rec- 
oguizing or attaining to them. Truth, good- 
ness, and beauty are, in their ideal perfec- 
tion, absolute ; not among the many relative 
entities that “evolve.” God does not 
“grow,” but forever is—the sum of all per- 
fections, which we can never more than re- 
motely approximate. Evil also is, and it is 
not given to beings like us to pluck out the 
heart of its mystery; but we can and 
should fight it, with all our powers. So 
onls can we realize our manhood, and give 
to life the seriousness and elevation which 
should belong to it in such a world as this. 

The above suggestions of doctrine are 
the merest fragments taken out of their 
context of closely reasoned demonstration, 
and by themselves can mean but little. As 
argued by Prof. Spaulding, they fall into 


‘a systematic whole of thought that carries 


conviction with it. His ideal is mathemati- 
cal demonstration rather than eloquent and 
persuasive description. ‘The structure of 
his system 1s not so much organic as crys- 
talline. ‘There is a tonic athleticism about 
his thinking that is decidedly refreshing. 
At times he becomes so technical as to 
be difficult for any but initiates in the 
higher mathematics. Thus his book is not 
for beginners or for laymen; but for the 
real student, wearied and confused by long 
“voyaging over strange seas of thought 
alone,” it can be recommended not only for 
a competent discussion of the basic prob- 
lems of philosophy, but for their clear and 
logical solution. The solution may not, in- 
deed, be final. History is ever being made 
in these high regions of ultimate specula- 
tion. But it is a thoroughly reasoned solu- 
tion, that will at least have to be taken 
careful account of by any solution which 
may seek to displace it. It gives one a uni- 
verse of reality, of ideals, of purpose, of 
genuine knowledge, of moral freedom and 
effort, of truth and of God. As a masterly 
defence of reason, in the conduct of 
thought and of life, we commend it to 
those who may be prepared by previous 
seeking and striving to welcome it. 


Does Religion Justify War? 


RELIGION AND War. By President W. H. 
P. Faunce of Brown University. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.—These 
interesting addresses were delivered at 
De Pauw University on a foundation which 
requires that the “lecturers must firmly 
adhere to the evangelical system of Chris- 
tian faith.” They illustrate some of the 
difficulties which arise when a firm evan- 
1 scholar is expected to make before 
le jodist college audience a proper and 
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Christian connection between religion and 
war. 

As far as the Old Testament goes it 
would be easy to justify almost any kind 
of war. “More bloody narratives it would 
be hard to find in any records of the past.” 
When we compare the treatment by the 
Prussians of prisoners, women and _ chil- 
dren, conquered cities, with the military 
cruelties of the Old Testament, “we see 
clearly that the religion of some modern 
nations is simply and avowedly the re- 
ligion of Joshua and Gideon, and professes 
no advance on the creed of the Hebrew 
tribes who in the name of their deity saved 
alive nothing that breathed.” 

The later Old Testament books advance 
beyond a narrow national militarism to 
thoughts of peace for all the world, and 
thus prepare the way for Christian ideals. 
“Our study of the New Testament shows 
us that Christianity abhors and rejects war 
as a settlement of disputes or a means of 
progress. While Jesus did not speak 
definitely and conclusively either for or 
against war, he did oppose all those feel- 
ings of greed, of cruelty, of lust for power 
which alone make war possible. ‘Those 
who defend war,” said Erasmus, “must de- 
fend the dispositions which lead to war, and 
these dispositions are pesplntey forbidden 
by the gospel.” 

The reader at this point might think that 
the book would have to take a stand either 
for peace or against gospel Christianity. 
President Faunce, however, advances in the 
direction of war by the discovery of a 
“startling paradox” in his lecture on “The 
Pacifism of the Rationalists.” Running over 
the names of prominent men who were for 
or against war, he finds that “the great 
advocates of the substitution of reason for 
force, the great believers in international 
amity and co-operation, have often been 
rejectors of the Christian faith,” such as 
Comte, Hume, Rousseau, Bukle, and Her- 
bert Spencer. “Even to-day the loudest 
voices in the cause of world peace are usu- 
ally the non-Christian voices,” such as Jean 
de Bloch, the Jew, and Felix Adler, and 
Jacob Schiff. These lovers of peace exag- 
gerate the power of reason to control men 
largely because they minimize the amount 
of sin in human nature, which reflection 
gives President Faunce an opportunity to 
throw a small stone or two at Emerson and 
at Theodore Parker for also sharing this 
foolish belief in the integrity and purity of 
human nature. On the other hand, “the 
prophets of the Christian faith have often 
been the ardent apologists of war,” and 
“the classic defence of war is the famous 
sermon of Canon Mozley.” President 
Faunce admits there are some exceptions to 
the “startling paradox,” but he leaves the 
general impression on the Methodist stu- 
dent mind that if they do not wish to train 
with rationalists, Jews, and liberals, they 
had better take their stand with Christians 
for war. 

Except for those “who firmly adhere to 
the evangelical system of Christian faith,” 
no such sharp lines between the rationalist 
and the pure gospel religion seem neces- 
sary. The philosophies of the two types 
of beliefs are supplementary rather than 
fundamentally antagonistic. ‘This appears 
when President Faunce says, “Rationalism 
would bring world unity by effective rea- 
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soning; Christianity, by the establishment 
of good-will among men.” What is rea- 
sonable and what is good should work to- 
gether for the bringing in of the kingdom; 
unless we wish to say that the good can 
never be reasonable and the reasonable 
can never be good. President Faunce 
rightly says, “To the Christian there is one 
thing worse [than war], the failure to resist 
evil, the compromise with unrighteousness 
for the sake of quiet days, and the unwill- 
ingness to die that truth may live.” He 
might justly have added, though he did not, 
To the rationalist there is one thing worse 
than war, a world threatened by a nation 
which stands only for brute force, in which 
truth is treated only as a “scrap of paper,” 
in which an appeal to reason is as hopeless 
as an appeal to good-will. It is only weak 
and sentimental rationalists and Christians 
who in a world crisis refuse to defend 
their ideals against the attack of brute, 
irrational, non-Christian force. All virile 
men, all men and women of strong, prac- 
tical common sense are one in the time of 
such a world struggle, whether they em- 
phasize in their beliefs reason or good-will. 
Let us hope that at the end of the war both 
reason and good will win, and, like so 
many other seemingly antagonistic divisions 
of life and thought, find that they both 
have been and are partners in the work of 
life. RySades 


Useful for Bible Classes. 


Tue Brisre at a SINGLE View. By Rich- 
ard Green Moulton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1—TIn this little book, 
Prof. Moulton aims to impart perspective 
to Bible study, by means of a concise state- 
ment of the general drift and inner har- 
mony of the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures. With rare selective skill, begotten 
of genuine scholarship, he offers his read- 
ers a bird’s-eye view of both Testaments, 
giving heed more to their historical and 
literary meanings than to their theological 
content. Of the books of the Bible, most 
space is given to the book of Revelation, 
the analysis of which is fresh and illumi- 
nating. The appendix contains a suggestive 
essay on “How to read the Bible.” The 
book should prove most useful to all Bible 
classes, particularly when used in connec- 
tion with the author’s Modern Readers’ 
Bible. 


Business Hints in a Novel. 


Dawson Brack, Rerau, Mercuant. By 
Harold Whitehead. Boston: The Page 
Company. $1.50.—Rather elementary but 
useful information about how to run a 
hardware store in a town which has grown 


|\large enough to boast of eighty-four auto- 


mobiles, slightly sugar-coated for easy- 
going readers by being offered in the form 
of a novel. 
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THE HATE THAT HEALS 
By William C. Gannett 
A pamphlet on War Questions in four chapters 


I. Germany in Belgium 
II. Pacifist, or Resistant? 
Ill. Our ‘‘Own Belgiums” 
IV. Brothers Gone Wrong 


Price 25 cents—all profits for War Relief Work 
Address: W. C. GANNETT 
P, O. Box 9 Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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The Dome. 
Poppies. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


O glowing flash of color, 
Whence do you steal the dyes 
That on each glowing petal 
In wondrous brilliance lies? 


Does Nature have her chemist?— 
Pallets on which she spreads 
Her pinks and blues and _ yellows, 

And all her radiant reds? 


Who tells the flower-girlies, 
So free from cross and care, 

The hues the rainbow gives them,— 
Which colors they must wear? 


O happy blooms that never 
Consider more or less 
The colors most becoming 
For their garden-party dress, 
While. Mother Nature robes each flower 
In hues best suited to its hour. 


Every-day Palaces. 
ROSE BROOKS. 
ds 


Donald Burns stamped noisily across the 
piazza, tossed his khaki hat impatiently 
into a corner, and flung himself impatiently 
into the Gloucester hammock. Mother sat 
knitting at the farther end of the piazza. 
She said nothing till Donald was face 
down in the hammock, and then without 
looking at him she said very quietly but 
distinctly,— 

“Donald, get up and go back to the 
steps, and then walk across the piazza as 
you should; and pick up your hat and 
lay it on the table.” 

Donald looked rebellious, but he had 
learned that it was best to obey mother’s 
quietly spoken words. He walked back as 
bidden, and recrossed again to the ham- 
mock, this time his footfalls normal. 

“Now then, what’s the matter? I thought 
you had gone up the hill to play with 
Webster.” 

‘Webster can’t play, has to practise and 


then do lessons,’ grumbled Donald. “His 
mother said I’d better not wait. So I had 
that long tramp for nothing. Don’t see 


why he has to have lessons in the country.” 

Mother couldn’t keep back a smile at 
Donald’s utter dejection. “Well, there’s 
another day coming when he probably can 
play,” she began comfortingly, “and you'll 
soon be rested.” 

“What shall I do when I am rested?” 
Donald’s voice was misery itself. “You 
won't let me go down to the river, and 
there’s nothing else to do.” 

"Why don’t you walk up the road and 
meet the butcher and ride back with him? 
He’s always nice about giving you rides, 
and maybe he has seen that family of foxes 
again that he told you about last week.” 

“Don’t want to. He gives me rides, but 
he won't let me drive,—not even up hill,” 
said Donaid, in the same woeful voice. 

“Go down and watch Mr. Brown cut 
hay in the lower meadow. You might take 
him a can of fresh water.” 

“Don’t want to. I watched him yester- 
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day, and everything’ll be just the same to- 
day as it was yesterday.” 

“Well, suppose ou think of something 
yourself that you would like to do. You 
said you wanted to knit a square for the 
afghan your class is making, some time 
this vacation. Come over here by me and 
I'll teach you now.” Mother’s voice was 
still as pleasant as when the conversation 
began. 

Donald shook his head. 
knit,” he said shortly. 

“Lie still and get rested, and then you'll 
think of something yourself.” 

“T’m not tired. I’m tired of nothing to 
do.” 

Mother lifted her eyes to the wooded slope 
across the road, and then let them wander 
over the meadows stretching in front of 
the piazza, to the sleepy blue hills beyond. 
Then she looked at Donald, prone and 
disconsolate in the hammock, and sighed. 
Nothing to do in all out-of-doors! Sud- 
denly she went into the house and in a few 
minutes reappeared with a soft silk scarf 
and a little blue box. 

“Donald, come here,’ she said in the 
even voice that Donald knew must be 
obeyed, and quickly. She pulled a straight- 
backed chair to the middle of the piazza, 
and said,— 

“Sit here.” 

Donald sat, and said wonderingly- 
“What are you going to do? And what’s 
the cotton for?” looking at the little blue 
box. 

“T’m going to teach you a lesson in con- 
tentment,” said mother, with decision. “You 
are to sit in this chair for fifteen minutes 
without speaking. I’m going to tie my scarf 
over your eyes, so you can’t see anything, 
and put a little piece of cotton in each of 
your ears, so you can’t hear anything.” 

“Why?” demanded Donald, too astonished 
to rebel. 

“T’ll tell you why when the time is up. 
[’ll set you free in fifteen minutes,” and 
mother tied the green scarf firmly over 
his eyes, put cotton in his ears, and left 
him sitting mute and inwardly rebellious 
while she went back to her knitting. There 
was no sound on the piazza but the reg- 
ular clicking of mother’s needles, and an 
occasional deep, abused sigh from Donald. 

It seemed a long time to Donald before 
mother gently gave back his sight and hear- 
ing. As she folded the soft scarf she said 
seriously :— 

“T want you to remember that some little 
boys spend all their lives without seeing or 
hearing,—not just fifteen minutes, but all 
their lives. Suppose a little child Whe had 
never seen or heard should be given his 
sight and hearing right here on this piazza, 
what do you think he would see? His 
breath would be taken away by the loveli- 
ness, the trees and meadows and hills and 
clouds, and he would listen to the wind 
and the birds and the crickets as if it were 
all too good to be true. Anda few min- 
utes ago you looked around and said, ‘Oh, 
dear! there’s nothing to do!’ Surely any 
little boy with all out-of-doors spread be- 
fore him ought to have fun every minute, if 
he has the right kind of eyes and ears.” 

Donald’s face was no longer frowning. 
Things did look pretty after that tedious 
fifteen minutes Oy blindfolding; and he 


“T never could 
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had forgotten how plainly you could hear 
the brook from the piazza; and that re- 
minded him of his half-finished water- 
wheel out in the tool-shed that he wanted 
to set up at the bottom of the little water- 
fall in the brook. He started happily for 


the shed to finish it, when his attention © 


was caught by mother’s astonishing 
words,— 

“This morning, when I was down in the 
meadow picking wild strawberries, I saw 
a most interesting palace.” 

“A what?” Was mother dreaming? She 
looked awake and seemed to be “’tending 
to her knitting.” 

“A wonderful palace,” went on mother, 
calmly. “I sat down in the shade for quite 
a while and watched the little people who 
live in it. They were hurrying in and 
out as busy as they could be, some racing 
off to do I don’t know what, and others 
busily carrying in food to the queen and 
all the babies.” 

“Mother!” said Donald, incredulously, 
and, in spite of his unbelief, settled himself 
in the hammock to listen. 

“Every word I’m telling you is true,” 
said mother, “and when I’ve finished my 
story I'll show you the palace.” 

Donald’s eyes searched the meadow. He 
hadn’t been down there for two days. 
Could anything so exciting have grown up 
over night? He could see all over the 
meadow, but he could see nothing that 
looked in the least like a palace. 


(To be continued.) 


Home Joys and Secrets. 


Suggestions to mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C., and the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, New York, Ye 


XIII. 


MRS. V. OMA GRACE OLIVER. 


Let the children share in the life of the 
home—in the work, festivals, secrets, and 
joys. 

Parents must not look upon the child as 
though his efforts, trials, and sorrows were 
petty; they must try to understand how 


sincerely the little ones put all their hearts: 


into their play, and how the losses that 
seem so trivial to grown-ups are of great 
moment to them. ‘They must learn to share 
all their experiences with them if they are 
to possess the fine feelings we wish them 
to have at maturity. 

Children must not be shut off in one part 
of the house to remain aloof until a cer- 
tain age. They ought to be a part of the 
family circle, sharing its joys; its work, and 
its minor sorrows. I do not mean that chil- 
dren should be pushed before visitors, have 
all their meals at the family table, or remain 
up till their elders retire. But there are 
times and places when it is the children’s 
right and privilege really to be members of 
the family. 

Even when they are very young, children 
can assume responsibility for certain light 
tasks about the house. As their age and 
strength increase, more and more duties 
should be added. The American idea has 


been to remove responsibility from the child 


and to make him care-free. I would not 
take one second of joy away from an: 
child, but I would make it a joy 25 him’ ° 
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feel that the home is his and that he, too, 
helps to make it by performing certain 
duties that must be done for the comfort 
of all. The child of two can pick up toys, 
put away dishes and silver, help set the 
table, dust low furniture and run many 
errands up stairs and down. He loves to 
feel that he is “mother’s helper.” 

Then the child can help prepare for the 
great festival days, birthdays, Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas, those joyous days which 
bring the family very close together. Thus 
very early he gains a presentiment of the 
love and spirit of service that make home, 
and an ideal of the home that he will some 
day establish. 

He should also share the great family 
secrets and the home joys. Let him know 
that he must never divulge anything that 
concerns only the family. A child properly 
trained will never tell his playmates what 
he is told is a quiet family matter. It is 
the parent’s business to train the child to 
keep his word and to revere the sanctity of 
the home. 

Children are so open-hearted, and ready, 
and respond so sweetly and quickly to faith 
and trust, that parents should share their 
hopes and joys more freely with them. 
By keeping the bond very close the home 
will become the great meeting-place of 
many children. This love and companion- 
ship between parents and children will be 
like a powerful magnet whose attraction 
the children cannot resist. It need not be 
feared that the allurements of the world 
can draw the children from parents, but 
can rest assured that they will always re- 
turn to the “centre of deep repose.” 
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Stories in Words. 
WINIFRED ARNOLD. 


Do you know, I wonder, how many in- 
teresting little stories there are hidden 
away in the words that we use every day, 
like the little fossilized fern that we find 
sometimes in the rock? 

Do you know, for instance, why you are 
paying another person an enormous com- 
pliment when you say he’s “a perfect 
brick” ? 

It is because of something said by a king 
of Sparta about four centuries before 
Christ. A visitor to the capital-city of the 
little kingdom was very much surprised to 
find the city had no walls like all the other 
cities in those days; and he asked the king 
how he expected to protect it in case of 
war. 

“Sparta has 50,000 soldiers,” said the 
king, “and each man is a brick in its wall 
of defence.” 

When you say that thing is O.K., do you 
realize that you are repeating a joke that 
is at least forty years old? 

Some person who had evidently learned 
to spell from Josh Billings marked an in- 
voice “O. K.” to show that it was “all cor- 
rect.” The newspapers repeated the story, 
and other markers of invoices repeated the 
performance in fun, until now the most 
serious financial magnate puts his “O.K.” 
on a proposition without a thought. 

_ Another explanation of the meaning of 
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these two letters is that President An- 
drew Jackson used them to signify his ap- 
proval—probably as an abbreviation for 
the Choctaw word “Okeh,” for he had 
spent several years in contact with the In- 
dians. It is even more interesting to note 
that President Wilson now uses that same 
Choctaw word “Okeh” when indorsing 
official documents. 

And do you know how. the sandwich 
came by its odd name? Didn’t you ever 
wonder? 

That’s an old story too, though young 
compared to the one about the Spartan 
bricks. For it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that there lived in England an Earl 
of Sandwich who was so devoted to card- 
playing that he hated to leave the gaming- 
table even long enough to be at his meals. 
He fell consequently into the habit of hav- 
ing his servant bring him some pieces. of 
bread with sliced meat between them, so 
that he could keep right on playing while 
he ate. At first his friends called this “a 
Sandwich lunch,” and then finally just a 
“Sandwich.” Now, fortunately, a thou- 
sand persons have adopted his good inven- 
tion to one who follows his bad habit. 

The sandwich is by no means the only 
thing that takes its name from an English 
nobleman. ‘There’s the tram-car, for in- 
stance, as the English call their street-cars 
or trolleys. They are named for Lord 
Outram, who first brought them into use. 

I was in London shortly after King 
George’s coronation, while they were still 
clearing away the high tiers of seats which 
had been put up in Westminster Abbey to 
accommodate the people who were privi- 
leged to witness that spectacle. One guide 
pointed out to us as an amusing coincidence 
that the miniature tramway on which they 
were carrying out the lumber ran directly 
over the slab that marked Lord Outram’s 
last resting-place. 
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Did you never wonder why they call the 
London policemen Bobbies? It’s because 
Sir Robert Peel was the man who first 
“Doliced” London. It’s hard to think of a 
time when there were no policemen even 
in the large cities, isn’t it? 

There are many more of these stories, of 
course. I hope some of you will begin 
looking out for them yourselves. The other 
little anecdote that I am going to tell has 
to do not with words but with time-pieces. 

Probably you have already noticed or 
somebody has pointed out to you that even 
when the Roman numerals are used on a 
watch-face, four is indicated not by the 
usual IV but by IIII. That custom is a 
memorial, they say, to the obstinate igno- 
rance of Charles V. of France. When the 
royal clock-maker showed him a new clock 
one day, Charles, who was called The Wise, 
wanted to show his wisdom (as so many 
people do) by criticising something. So he 
insisted that IV was wrong and that IIII 
should be used in its stead. 


Several Western pines have seeds which 
play an important. part in the diet of the 
local Indians. Perhaps the best known of 
these is the fruit of the nut pine, or pinon, 
which forms the basis for a local industry 
of some size. Not only is it extensively 
eaten by local settlers and Indians, but large 
quantities are shipped to the cities, where the 
seed is roasted and sold on the street. The 
similar seed of the Parry pine and the large 
Digger pine seeds are eagerly sought by the 
Indians. The latter tree is said to have 
gained its name from its use as a food by the 
Digger Indians. The seeds of the long-leaf 
pine are edible and are improved by roasting. 
Indeed, it may be said that most nuts are 
more digestible when roasted than if eaten 
raw. 
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Personnel and Plans of Y. P. R. U. 


NELSON J. SPRINGER. 


The Young People’s Religious Union be- 
gins its twenty-third year with more than 
the usual prospect of success, even when it 
is remembered that the stress of war will 
increasingly divert attention from every 
activity but the war itself. It begins with 
more constituent societies than ever before 
were in its membership. Of these, twenty- 
four are less than a year old. A twenty- 
fifth new society was organized in Scituate, 
Mass., only a week ago by Mr. Henry B. 
Burkland, a new member of the board of 


directors, and the recording secretary of | 


the national organization. 

On September 1 Miss Minnie Packard 
of Quincy, Mass., will become the second 
field secretary of the Y. P. R. U. Miss 
Packard has been actively engaged in the 
work of the organization for a number of 
years, and has a thorough knowledge of 
its history and its present problems. Be- 
sides a genuine and intelligent enthusiasm 
for the organization, Miss Packard is 
equipped with a keen, practical insight into 
the concrete problems, and may be ex- 
pected to serve the various local societies 
in a tangible way. 
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Many people have asked the present field 
secretary if Miss Packard as field secretary 
will go into the field. There seems to be some 
doubt in the minds of a considerable num- 
ber of the possibility of a lady’s travelling 
in behalf of a religious enterprise. ‘The 
answer is involved in Miss Packard’s title. 
She is the field secretary. Her interest in 
the office will of necessity be extensive, but 
it will be subordinate to the field work. 

It is conceivable that unless all resources 
fail Miss Packard will make an extensive 
tour of the country, as did the first field 
secretary during the past winter, although 
exceptionally intensive work will be done 
exclusively within New England from Sep- 
tember 1 to January I. 

There is a further piece of good news for 
the Y. P. R. U. and its friends. Mr. Burk- 
land, recording secretary, is in a position 
to devote a large share of his time to the 
cause, and is willing to do so gratuitously. 
Were it not for the limited character of our 
treasury, and the philanthropic nature of 
our enterprise, we should hesitate to accept 
Mr. Burkland’s services, to the extent that 
he is giving them on such terms, for he is 
a worker of exceptional value. Mr. Burk- 
land has been in the office almost every 
day during the summer. He has thoroughly 
reorganized the office. He has taken charge 
of a large volume of correspondence. He 
has reduced the problem of our Word and 
Work subscriptions to terms that are intel- 
ligible. He has been of the greatest service 
in preparing for the coming Y. P. R. U. 
Gala Day, to be held under the direction 
of Mr. J. Harry Hooper of Wollaston, 
Mass., another new director, and a prize. 

By reason of Mr. Burkland’s gratuitous 
assistance, the office will be able to remedy 
a great many of the defects existing in its 
administration during last year, and Miss 
Packard will be more nearly free to devote 
her undivided attention to the field. 


But the good work does not end here. 


Rev. Charles F. Potter of Wellesley Hills, 
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'a new vice-president of the national or- 
ganization, has become the chairman of 
‘our newly created Standing Publicity Com- 
‘mittee. Mr. Potter has already begun his 
work with great vigor, and will supervise it 
personally throughout the year. He has 
arranged to limit the space we shall use in 
the Word and Work to two pages. Through 
ithe courtesy of Mr. Dieffenbach the Y. P. 
R. U. will receive considerable space for 
news articles in the Register. The money 
‘saved by this rearrangement of Mr. Pot- 
ter’s will be devoted to increased display 
advertising, and to other forms of novel 
and effective publicity. 

Beginning September 3, Miss Packard 
will be on hand at 25 Beacon Street. She 
will hold office hours every morning in 
September from 9 to 12. Her afternoons 
and evenings of that month will be spent in 
personal interviews with ministers, mem- 
bers of young people’s societies, parish 
‘workers, and interested laymen, in order 
‘to prepare the way for the great campaign 
to be undertaken in New England during 
the autumn. Miss Packard is preparing a 
series of rallies to be held on Sundays, 
September 29, October 6, 13 and 20. These 
meetings will be held in Rockland, Lynn, 
Brookline, and Quincy, in the order named. 
During the afternoon of the meeting in 
Lynn, a patriotic pageant by Miss Emilio, 
parish assistant of the Lynn church, will 
be presented. For the other three meet- 
ings, Mr. Burkland has organized a com- 
pany to present the pageant “Samuel,” by 
Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, who will assume 
his duties as the minister of the church in 
Canton, Mass., on October 1. These pre- 
sentations, like that of the pageant in 
Lynn, will be made in the afternoon. Dur- 
ing the evening, speakers of distinction will 
address the meetings. 

The Extension Committee is being reor- 
ganized in the light of a new and broader 
conception of its function. Its personnel fol- 
lows: Rev. Nelson J. Springer, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., chairman; Miss Minnie Packard, 
Quincy, Mass.; O. Arthur McMurdie, Bos- 
ton; Carl B. Wetherell, Wellesley Farms, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles F. Potter, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; Rev. Houghton Schumacher, 
Hingham, Mass.; Henry B. Burkland, Bos- 
ton; Rev. James W. Macdonald, West Up- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. C. H. Valentine, Canton, 
Mass.; Miss Helen Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; 
Miss Mary Janes, Cleveland, Ohio; Willard 
R. Worcester, Detroit, Mich.; Rowland F. 
Nye, Meadville, Pa.; Rev. Arthur T. 
Brown, Evanston, Ill.; Rev. W. R. Hollo- 
way, Alton, Ill.; Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Rev. Robert F. Leavens, 
Omaha, Neb.; Rev. Martin Fereshetian, 
Colorado Springs, Col.; Miss Dorothy 
Dyar, Berkeley, Cal.; and Miss Gertrude H. 
Andrews, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Most if not all of these people will speak 
for the Y. P. R. U. this year in their re- 
spective sections of the country. The 
effort will be to make the Extension Com- 
mittee an additional channel through 
which the national organization may serve 
the local societies in the personal way that 
it does through its field secretary. 

The Boston Federation’s Gala Day will 


be held on October 19. There will be cafe- 
teria service at noon and in the evening. 
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Special features will occupy every hour. 
During the afternoon there will be a Mardi 
Gras parade, open to Sunday-school pupils. 
Persons wishing to help, or desiring infor- 
mation, should write to Mr. J. Harry 
Hooper, Wollaston, Mass. 

The date for the fair has been set for 
November 23. As last year, it will be held 
for one day only, and will be conducted in 
the most economical manner. The place 
has not yet been selected. Rev. Robert A. 
Singsen of Rockland, Mass., is chairman of 
the ‘Fair Committee this year. The other 
members are Miss Packard, Mr. McMurdie, 
Mr. Wetherell, Miss Elizabeth Moseley, 
and Mrs. Hodgson. Mrs. Hodgson, until 
recently Miss Katherine Williams, was the 
able chairman of last year’s Fair Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Singsen has made his preliminary 
plans, and will begin his final drive during 
the first week in September. Contributions 
will be gladly received. It is requested that 
every one in all of the churches will send 
one jar of fruit, preserves, or jelly. In this 
way we can present these much-to-be-de- 
sired articles for sale without imposing a 
burden on any one. 

The Boston Federation meeting will be 
held at the Lawrence Union on November 
24. Miss Packard, the president, is already 
drawing up her plans for it. 
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La Monde aime Ia France. 


The following is taken from a letter 
from Rev. Troward H. Marshall, lately of 
Rochester, N.Y., now in Y. M. C. A. work 
in France :— 


At last, having been now for some weeks 
in the real France, it is in order to write 


to you. You would not be interested in the 
details of a choppy journey to Newport 


News, of the change to a South American 
boat, of the long foggy voyage-to England 
—though I imagine it would be possible to 
interest you if I told you of some of the 
lights and shadows in a group of 210 
Y. M. C. A. men, who ranged all the way 
from ME, ¢.g., to an extremely saved par- 
son, . . . and all the way from a Montana 
ranchman to a Princeton professor. 

The voyage was one of exasperating 
strain. After the fogs were passed, nature 
was very kind, but human nature was not. 
Those of us who hoped for relaxation were 
deceived, but at last we did get ashore, 
and healing came swiftly, as we rode 
through the lush English meadows, and 
everywhere received the greetings of the 
children along the way. 

Three days in London, three in Havre, 
and two weeks in Paris, with its habitual 
intoxication for the soul, and then on to a 
“regional centre” in a famous old cathe- 
dral town, and at last to a tiny straggling 
French village of tiles and doors and lanes 
and flowers that would ravish your soul. 
But of Paris! I have always contended 
that cities, cities iiberhaupt, are intrinsically 
ugly. Paris has charmed that idea out of 
me. The two weeks there, over in the old 
(so-called, only) Latin Quarter, were full 
of joy. I was alone and sought solitude. 
The tiny streets and the tiny stores; the 
flower-stands; the old walks of the famous 
ones; the river and the quays; the book- 
stalls; the churches, windows, tablets; the 
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statuary—and then, over. and in all, the 
spirit of the folk, the air raids at night, 
the killed and maimed as they were brought 
in! . 3 

“But. Paris is not France—and it is now 


my privilege to be in the real- France, the | 


France of a Picardy village, with war in- 
truding itself upon the rural life. 
Foyer is a farmhouse in the village, for of 
course you know that there are no farm- 
houses outside the village. One enters a 
big barn door into a courtyard, and from 
the courtyard one enters the house, and 
the various rooms and kitchens are adapted 
to our needs, for writing, reading, drinking, 
games, music, and so on. Around the court- 
yard are the barns. The long thin house 
is flush with the street, with no entrance 
other than the courtyard. 

But our work! I think I shall keep my 
judgment in reserve. Some of our men 
have rendered very worthy service, service 
of the highest order. In the Chateau 
Thierry retreat of late May and early June 
some of our Foyer men from America did 
noble deeds all through the long days. To 
others the opportunity has not come. But 
even in points remote from the line, service 
of quiet strength is possible, for all France 
is an army, and the call for sympathy and 
cheer is universal. 

Of France itself, my mind and soul are 
lost in wonder. Some one in England has 
just said a true word :— 


La France: La Monde aime la France parce 
que la France a aimé la liberté avec une passicn 
inébranlable et resolue, et a souffert pour la 
liberté plus que toute autre nation dans l’annales 
de |’humanité. 


And I could go on indefinitely telling you 
sweet little stories of truth regarding the 
daily revelation of the genius of this folk. 
How can one explain them? Their inex- 
haustible courage! Their infinite vivacity! 
Their resources of spirit! They do indeed 
seem a people quite apart, with their com- 
bination of gentility and strength. What 
other people has ever possessed both in 
such proportion? 


A New England Parson’s Notes 
on Some Southern Camps. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


I went out from Fort Worth, Tex., to 
Camp Bowie on the high flat land beyond 
the city. Earth and sky were khaki-col- 
ored, so that I saw little of the camp as I 
“blew out” to the Y. M. C. A. headquarters 
where I was to learn my assignment for 
that night’s speaking. 

That night after the wind had gone down 
with the sun I spoke in a “Y” hut to men 
of the Texas and Oklahoma State Guards. 
The huts have been much described, but 
the experience of speaking in one is new, 
at least to me. To climb up onto a plat- 
form before five or six hundred soldiers 
who have just been watching a boxing 
match and are expecting later a moving 
picture, to talk so that those few who 
are still writing letters give up their own 
ideas in despair and begin to listen to 
yours, to hold them for one-half an hour 
with story and serious points, is a high 


‘ Bs privilege, and ‘enough of a task to make 
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‘one grateful for the applause at the end. 
‘T admit that every time I faced such 
crowds there came a lump into my throat 


at the thought of the necessary sacrifice, 
and every time the lump was soon swal- 
iowed as I realized the glory of the offer- 
ing. 

Many of these men of the Texas and 
Okiahoma State Guards are the sort of men 
that must have come from the country dis- 
tricts of New England in the ’60’s,—big 
men, and simple, many of them ignorant of 
“book larnin’,” but men from the ranges 
and out of the hills, physically powerful 
and spiritually clean for impressions. If 
Il were a German, I should not care to 
meet them individually in battle! Like 


the Southern boys bound for Leavenworth, } 


they seemed a little overwhelmed by the 
strangeness of it all, with something un- 
known impending in the future—as my 
two small boys might be if suddenly sent 
to a far-away school; but I got that im- 
pression more from the men of the draft 
than from those of the. State Guards or 
Regular Army. Perhaps that is natural. 
And I found what I feared to find, namely, 
a bad effect as a result of peace-talk -on 
some of the draft. More than one boy 
voiced to me in private conversation the 
belief that he would not have to go, that it 
would be all over before his time would 
come, etc. Result, a mighty poor soldier, 
watching the clock. 

At Camp MacArthur I enjoyed myself 
among the “Y” secretaries more than else- 
where. I arrived in the first rain after a 
long drought and heavy blow. ‘The sec- 
retaries were digging the wind-driven dirt 
out of their quarters, but found time to be 
most cordial. I wonder if I may say that 
at nearly every camp I found the secreta- 
ries of education to be of broader gauge 
than those of religion. When will organized 
religion “lay its bows and arrows by and 
arm it with the weapons of the time”? 

The “Y” is doing a noble, wonderful 
work in the camps, but I doubt if the re- 
ligious side, as they apply it, is a success. 
Urging men to hit the trail to an arti- 
ficial salvation, men who already by enlist- 
ing have hit the trail to the genuine salva- 
tion of service and sacrifice, seems to me 
unreal. Asking men to save their souls 
by outward movements of the lips when 
they are hard at work saving us all by in- 
ward response of the heart and mind and 
body given to a Cause can but put a pre- 
mium on cowardice. Even vaguely sug- 
gesting a possible future hell to men who 
are voluntarily going into the hell of the 
western front, seems to me mistaken, to 
say the least. 
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Saloons have been driven beyond the 
five-mile limit from the camps. More than 
once I wished the same rule might be ap- 
plied to the tents of the ignorant evangelists 
bordering the roadways close by. These boys, 
if they need anything in that line, need a 
deep faith in a living God and a real, man- 
ly Jesus; not in an artificial Christ. They 
are going over, and they want words which 
will give them cheer, confidence, under- 
standing of what is before them and of the 
fact that God and humanity are behind 
them. They will fight clean, for, unlike the 


‘ 
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‘German, the average American has been 


trained in sports. Out of the physical con- 
tests of boxing, wrestling, baseball, foot- 
ball, etc., there is born all unconsciously a 
spiritual discipline which will stand them 
in good stead. In the bloody work which 
must be done they will be (as I heard 


‘some one say) as the surgeon operating on 


a diseased part of the human body: they 


will do a clean, thorough piece of work; 
they will be careful not to be infected 
themselves by the virulent poison that has 


rotted Germany,—and when the work is 
done they will come home. That is the 
sort of fact of which they need to be re- 
minded. 

wo 

Still I remember one of the times I spoke 
at Camp Logan, in that wonderful level 
country outside of Houston. It was a Sun- 
day night service. When I arrived a young 
woman was singing. The hut was crowded. 
First she would sing a religious song, then 
a popular or patriotic one. They would 
not let her stop until she personally begged 
them all to join with her in singing hymns. 
At that point the secretary placed the 
hymn-book in my hands, saying, “You lead 
them.” The first was “Beulah Land,” the 
next, “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
(nearly as hard to sing, except for the 
chorus, as “The Star-Spangled Banner’). 
Thanks be! the young woman remained. 
The third was that dirge “Almost Per- 
suaded,” the last word of which is “lost.” 
Some boy “lost” because though almost 
persuaded to hit the trail he did not quite 
make it! Then I overheard one boy near 
by say to another in a subdued tone, “That 
sounds just like home.” I caught his point 
of view. To me it was outlandish till 
with him I saw the small farmhouse some- 
where and the family gathered around the 
parlor organ. So, much of it is in- 
heritance and habit after all. We get used 
to anything, especially if we do not think 
it out. 

In Texas I found people so used to air- 
planes that they scarcely bothered to look 
up, while I developed a stiff neck and more 
than once fell over furniture in my haste to 
get out of the house and watch, while the 
natives sat still. To see fifty or sixty ma- 
chines against a clear blue sky, buzzing 
low or dipping, and turning higher up or 
still higher, moving delicately along like 
fish “in that inverted bowl we call the sky,” 
{hen roaring down the strong wind close 
overhead, is an experience which gives to 
our modern life a promise of romance far 
outstripping the past. 

One night at Camp Logan, a camp liter- 
ally set arnong the palms,—everywhere they 
cast their shade and clean fragrance,—I 
noticed a growing crowd. ‘To my question, 
“What’s going on over there?” the casual 
answer was, “They’ve got their orders to 
go to-morrow morning.” Drawing nearer, 
I saw they were Negroes, fine upstanding 
fellows. The next morning they were off, 
almost 2,500 strong, for some Atlantic or 
maybe Gulf port, beyond it, the sea, then 
France, to fight for the democratic land 
that once set free their race. This is not 
mere sentiment, but serious fact recognized 
and respected silently by many men both 
white and black in the camps. 
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In Hattiesburg, Miss., it was dusty sum- 
mer, and the town looked hot and dry 
enough for lizards. Soldiers were every- 
where, but I saw no other sign of a camp. 
The ramshackle village impressed me as the 
sort of place where “with nothing to do” a 
lonely boy might be driven to do those 
things he should not. One fair hotel where 
the food was good was crowded, while up- 
stairs, on a balcony above the office, some 
one literally slammed a popular patriotic 
tune out of a piano while an unseen woman 
sang loud and harshly. The moving-picture 
houses advertised what to me were most 
uninteresting films. The drug stores and 
ice-cream-cone saloons were doing a 
thriving business. Learning that the camp 
was several miles out in the woods I tele- 
phoned after luncheon and found that the 
“Y” headquarters was expecting me,— 
yes,—but, etc. I decided not to go out to 
the camp till sundown. At last we arrived 
at a dark station in a clearing among the 
pines. I climbed a hill to the headquarters, 
gave my name, and was taken by a young- 
ster in a “flivver” over the’hills to the hut. 
There, after the secretary—very much “a 
man’s man’—had urged the fellows to stop 
their tobacco chewing, I spoke to many men 
of the Kentucky and ‘Tennessee State 
Guards and had interesting individual talks 
with several. Somehow they did not seem 
of the same spiritual and physical fibre as 
their brothers-in-arms in Texas. Perhaps 
it was only a “seeming” after my debilitat- 
ing hours in Hattiesburg. Perhaps it was 
true that the set-back of the Southeast 
since the Civil War has made its mark. 
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But there in a clearing, far from any- 
where, in the midst of the Southern Lum- 
ber Company’s land, is Camp Shelby, capa- 
ble of training fifty thousand men, and 
there they have been and are being trained. 
From there they have gone and are going. 
I wish I could drop in again in a different 
mood and see it all with different eyes. I 
think it was there that I heard of one 
young fellow who asked if he could not 
study German instead of French, “because,” 
he said, “when I git over thar if I kin ketch 
one o’ them fellers, I want ter be able ter 
tell him jest what I think o’ him in his own 
language.” 

It was a long trail from there to Louis- 
ville, but an interesting one, especially com- 
ing into Chattanooga, passing Lookout 
Mountain, when a soldier near me, bound 
home to Tennessee on furlough, asked, 
“What's that monument up there?” and 
when told it was one placed by a New York 
regiment to mark the spot where they had 
scaled the height in the battle long ago, 
burst out half good-naturedly with: “They 
never could ’a’ done it without flyin’ ma- 
chines an’ they didn’t have ’em.then. Guess 
they lied.” 

Winding through the wonderful hill 
country into Southeastern Kentucky, we 
passed two trainloads of the “draft” bound 
for the camp I had left, making a holiday 
of the trip before reaching the seriousness 
of discipline. — 

The last camp I visited was Camp Taylor 
at Louisville, beautifully situated on high, 
rolling ground near the city. And Louisville 
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has shown the right sort of hospitality to 
her soldier guests by closing the vicious 
resorts and opening one of the best clubs 
for enlisted men which I have seen. I 
spoke twice at the camp there, one a Satur- 
day night meeting in a crowded hut to men 
who had been listening for a half-hour to a 
local preacher’s exhortations and not heed- 
ing his appeals to come up and be saved. 
T admit gladly that I began my talk with 
two “funny stories,” that I might approach 
the serious side on a different level from 
his. The men respond to any real story 
which amusingly reveals the square-headed- 
aess of the German tribes in their own lairs, 
for they have hopes of seeing them before 
long. 
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One of the best patriotic business men’s 
luncheons which I attended on my trip was 
in a Louisville hotel with a German name. 
It was given in honor of Gen. Hale, just 
returned from France. With him were a 
French and an English officer. All three 
spoke. Gen. Hale, the best type of Ameri- 
can soldier, told of the determined spirit he 
had met with in France. The English offi- 
cer was “a gas merchant,’ as he styled 
himself,—an expert in these withering 
gases. One fact he brought out that may 
or may not be widely known but which was 
new to me. He said that during last winter 
the Germans had hinted to the Allies that 
they would stop using gas if the Allies 
would do so. He said this was because the 
Germans had just waked up to a fact which 
the British had known all along, namely, 
that the prevailing winds both on the west- 
ern and Italian fronts for three hundred 
days out of the three hundred and sixty-five 
of the year are from the South and South- 
west! The French officer, who before the 
war had been a professor of English in a 
French university, spoke thrillingly with 
marvellous gifts of expression, revealing 
facts, and ending with the statement that 
he had come to the conclusion that “the 
only way to put sense into German heads 
was to put lead into their bodies.” 

One French lieutenant in Louisville, 
wearing the Croix de Guerre with five stars, 
admitted that before the war he had “not 
done much but stroll around the boulevards 
with a silk hat on.” Iwas impressed every- 
where on my trip among the camps with 
the fact of civilians become or becoming 
soldiers. 
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None of the ancient mercenaries are 
among the Allied troops, none of the Ger- 
man type of ready-made warriors, but 
everywhere the type that is made by the 
demands of a moral democratic purpose. 

So they are stirring into flame the gift 
of God which is in them, for they know 
that God hath not given them the spirit of 
fear, but of power, love, and discipline. 
That knowledge is creating in the camps 
an American morale which is irresistible. 
May that steadfastness, courage, zeal, hope, 
and confidence reach from the camps to the 
nation at large until we all say, not “When 
the war is over,” but 


“WHEN WE HAVE WON THE WAR.” 
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The Register in the Camps. 


That steady response which characterizes 
the good works of our family of readers is 
going on—or perhaps it should be said, 
coming in—every day without fail! This 
is the grateful record since last week :— 


Previously acknowledged. .........cccesccceves $83.00 
Rev. Geo. William Bell, Ph.D., Stoneham, Mass. 2.00 
Mrs. W. R. Wister, Saunderstown, R.I......... .00 
Mrs. C. V. Riley, Washington, D.C........... .00 
Mrs. Mary B. L. Steedman, Providence, R.I.. 10.00 


Miss AE. Howard, in crabrasdacts meine 2.00 
Miss Mary H. Perkins, Salem, Mass....... 2.00 
Mrs. C. E. Ryder, Plainfield, N.J....... it 6.00 
Miss Sylvia R. Brown, Lexington, Mass....... .00 
In memory of Lieut. Charles W. Plummer, killed 
in‘ action,( August::10)4 7918 . a2 ce ale otetle wee + 10.00 
A Friend, Brookline, Mass. ...0.sicescessecese’ 4.00 
A. Friend, Plymouth, Mass, oc: cee coin eee oe 2.00 
Mrs. H. F. Gould, Watertown, Mass.......... 2.00 
Miss Mary G. Russell, Cincinnati, Ohio....... 2.00 
Milton Reed, Fall River, Mass.........sss0+- 3.00 
Miss Emily Gray, Cambridge, Mass..........: 5.00 
George Hutchinson, West Newton, Mass...... 10.00 
Miss Annie L. Newhall, Lynn, Mass........-. 4.00 
Miss Mary L. Crocker, Gloucester, Mass....... 2.00° 
Miss Susanna Willard, Gloucester, Mass....... 3.00 
Received ‘to August ‘26.00. cv. ssccres sce $162.00 


To Camp Custer, Mich., eight copies will 
be sent, as provided by the subscriptions of 
Mrs. W. R. Wister (three copies) and Mrs. 
Mary B. L. Steedman (five copies). 

Dr. Geo. William Bell’s subscription goes 
to Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. (one copy). 

Mrs. C. V. Riley provides a copy for 
Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia. 

To Camp Shelby, Miss., six copies go, 
as follows: Mrs. C. E. Ryder (three cop- 
ies), Miss A. E. Howard (one copy), Miss 
Mary H. Perkins (one copy), and Miss 
Sylvia R. Brown (one copy). 

The five copies provided in memory of 
Lieut. Charles W. Plummer will go to 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. The re- 
maining six of the eleven reading-rooms in 
this camp will be supplied by “A Friend,” 
Brookline (two copies); “A Friend,” 
Plymouth (one copy); Mrs. H. F. Gould 
(one copy); Miss Mary G. Russell (one 
copy); and Miss.Mary L. Crocker (one 
copy). 

To Mr. Reed’s contribution of $3 is 
added the dollar remaining of Mrs. Chand- 
ler’s gift of last week, which will provide 
two copies for Camp Zachary ‘Taylor, 
Louisville, Ky.; where there are six read- 
ing-rooms. The other four rooms will be 
furnished by the gifts of Miss Susanna 
Willard, $3, and Miss Emily Gray, $5. 

Mr. George Hutchinson’s gift of $10 and 
Miss Annie L. Newhall’s gift of $4 will 
equip the seven reading-rooms in Camp 
Fremont, Menlo Park, Cal. 

The additions this week are forty copies. 

This brings the contributions of our gen- 
erous friends since the beginning to $162, 
which means that eighty-one copies of the 
Register will go for one year to thirteen 
camps. 

The fund has passed the half-way point. 
There are now sixty-seven reading-rooms 
to be supplied. 

It is understood that the Register is re- 
ceiving these subscriptions at the rate of $2 
a year, taking its share of the good work. 

Just one word of explanation: It has not 
always been plain whether the acknowl- 
edgment should read “Miss” or “Mrs.” 
before the names of several of the con- 
tributors. If any errors occur, they are re- 
gretted and will be corrected. ! 
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New York News Letter. 


New York, August 26, 1918. 


In San Francisco they speak of the 
churches “around the bay”; here, we might 
say “over the river” north, or “over the 
river” east. Our New Jersey churches 
would be north. They are so near us, and 
as all the Alliance Branches are part of the 
New York League, it may not be amiss 
to tell something of their doings in the 
New York Letter. 

The minister at Montclair, N.J., Rev. 
Edgar Swan Wiers, is spending his summer 
at home, and is the chairman of the Mont- 
clair Camp Committee, which is organizing 
the resources of Montclair for the service 
of the neighboring war-camps. This com- 
mittee is responsible for one of the 
Y. M. C. A. huts at the great embarkation 
camp, Camp Merritt. It has paid for the 
decoration and furnishing of the hut, and 
every Tuesday afternoon ten women serve 
cake and tea to from four to nine hundred 
soldiers. It provides teachers for the 
various French classes and gives a dramatic 
and musical entertainment every Friday 
night, and an athletic contest, usually box- 
ing, every Saturday night. This committee 
and the Montclair Players, of which it is 
the outgrowth, and which was originally 
Unity Players, presented plays last year at 
Camp Dix, Camp Raritan, and Governor’s 
Island, as well as at Camp Merritt, and has 
been invited to give entertainments at the 
Reconstruction Hospital at Lakewood, 
Camp Upton, Camp Mills, and Bedloe’s 
Island. 

Mr. Wiers is also active in organizing a 
movement for community singing, which is 
making rapid headway in Montclair. 


wm ww 


The last service of the year of Unity 
Church was held out of doors, fifteen 
miles from Montclair, on a mountain top. 
Those who were present sat on the grass, 
or in their automobiles, and after service 
took their lunches in Cathedral Woods, a 
few miles from the place of meeting. The 
sermon theme was “The Hills from 
Whence Cometh my Help.” This church 
has a method by which every one has a 
share in its work. The nine trustees of 
the church are each placed at the head of 
one of the church departments, and is thus 
responsible for its conduct. These depart- 
ments are :— x 


Church Service and Music. 

Church Extension and Denominational 
Interests. 

Community Service and Religion. 

Education and Religious Training. 

Finance and Philanthropy. 

Hospitality and Fellowship. 

House and Grounds. 

Membership and Attendance. 

Organization and Local Activities. 


The new church book contains four hun- 
dred names, members of church and con- 
gregation. The church is closed for the 
summer as usual, but the women of “Unity 
Unit” meet on Tuesday for their Red 
Cross work (there is a class for surgical 
dressings), and on Thursday evening the 
men join and turn out a goodly number of 
dressings. 

Paterson, N.J., has been fortunate in 
having Rey. Charles F. Niles as minister 
for the past year, his work at Menomonie, 
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Who will send the REGISTER to 


our men before they go? 


For three months 148 copies of the Christian Register have been going to 148 Reading-Rooms 
in the 32 army camps and cantonments throughout the United States. These subscriptions 
have been paid for by special gifts. They run only to the present time. This work should 


be continued. 


It was begun at the suggestion of a Unitarian camp pastor. The reading-room 


secretaries responded heartily. A minister, not a Unitarian, says 


‘“‘THE REGISTER IS PREDOMINANTLY PATRIOTIC” 


More than a million young Americans are in training in our army camps. They are at the 


most impressionable period of their lives. 
upon them. Shall they read it? 


The Register is having a measureless influence 


The past three months have proved the success of the plan. We need immediate contribu- 


tions to continue the service. 


The Register will take its financial share of this work by 


accepting subscriptions for our soldiers’ reading at the rate of $2 per year. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
WILL YOU HELP QUICKLY ? 


Please send your contribution to the Christian Register, 6 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wis., having fitted him for the kind of 
building up this society needs; but he re- 
signed August 1, and the society is now 
looking for just the right man. There is 
an opportunity here for some energetic 
minister to make a good strong church. It 
will be remembered that this church is the 
outcome of the Billy Sunday campaign in 
Paterson; it is now in its fourth year, and 
since its organization services have been 
held regularly summer and winter without 
a single interruption. 

Chaplain Mark preached August 4 and 
Rev. Mr. Wiers on August II. 

The women of the Hackensack church 
take their share of war work at Camp 
Merritt and are most hospitable to the 
boys in their homes. ‘They are feeling 
much disappointed that they are not to 
have Mr. Backus for their minister for 
the coming year, but Plainfield, on the con- 
trary, is very happy over the prospect of 
his settlement with them. 


m ww 


At Elizabeth, N.J., where Rev. Kenneth 
FE. Evans is minister, there is a vigorous 
growth of people doing much to make the 
Unitarian church a power in all things 
tending to the betterment of the city. 

Here we find the beloved minister, An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell, through whose 
efforts this church was organized. Last 
May she was ninety-three years old, 
though no one who heard her speak on 
“Children’s Sunday” could realize it. With 
clear voice she stated very simply her phi- 
losophy and her faith. “Man asks why God 
does not prevent this war, but God has 
given the power and responsibility to his 
children. It is for them to obey his laws 
or pay the penalty.” 

Mrs. Blackwell is still engaged in lit- 


erary work, and hopes soon to publish 
another volume of her philosophic studies. 
The women continue their Red Cross work, 
holding an all-day session each week. 


wm 


The mercury at 95 and 100 degrees does 
not make one very anxious to do church 
work of any kind, but it is the very time 
when the social service work is most 
needed and most appreciated. In the bor- 
ough of Manhattan, the Warren Goddard 
House on 34th Street, near Third Avenue, 


jis a centre of activity these days, and your 


correspondent was fortunate in being there 
when the little company of children came 
back from the country home at Greens 
Farms, N.Y., well browned and strength- 
ened by their two weeks of good food and 
fresh air, as they scampered off to their 
homes, for home you know is home 
whether in tenement or palace. Other chil- 
dren came trooping in to be registered and 
inspected for the next relay, most of them 
looking very clean and tidy, tugging big 
cotton bags with their vacation outfit. 

This settlement, started by Mr. Warren 
Goddard of All Souls Church, is almost 
entirely supported by the members of that 
church. The head-worker told me the 
house had adopted a French child and col- 
lects six dollars a month for her support. 
The larger girls who come in the evening 
sewing-class make her clothes. They have 
also a canning-station here, and the moth- 
ers are so much interested that they take 
great care not to miss a lesson. The City 
Department of Public Markets provides 
fruit and vegetables at cost, and the jars 
are also provided at cost. 

The Church of the Messiah, New York, 
has made a fine playground for the neigh- 
borhood children, on 34th Street, between 
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Second and Third Avenues. Taking down 
the fences at the rear of four stores, it has 
made a large space of the back yards, fitted 
up with swings and a sand-box, with room 
for games and dancing. Twice a week 
these children are taken to Elmhurst, L.I., 
where they have war gardens. ‘They are 
keeping them in fine condition, and will be 
repaid with a goodly supply of vegetables. 

In Brooklyn, Columbia House, the settle- 
ment supported by the Church of the Sa- 
viour, has all sorts of activities going on 
this summer. There is a charge of thirty 
cents for membership, and this allows use 
of all house privileges, shower-baths, pool- 
room, library, gymnasium, and also the 
clubs. 

Girls are allowed to use the showers 
twice a week, one of the kindergarten 
mothers coming during the afternoon to 
have charge. Not one has failed to be 
there when she promised. Boys have their 
time for the baths also, the janitor in 
charge; sometimes there are forty in an 
afternoon. Every Wednesday evening they 
gather for community singing, a gentle- 
man coming all the way from East Orange 
to teach them. The singing has been most 
successful, the people of the neighborhood 
who are outside joining in the choruses. 
The head-worker has taken the “awkward 
squad” in hand, the young boys from 
fifteen to eighteen, and has been teaching 
them dancing, to their great delight, and 
with much improvement in manners. This 
house has the government clinic and baby 
registration, and also employs a trained 
nurse. M. A. B. 


As One Man Feels About It. 


R. W. PLACE. 


I am not a church member, do not hold 
to any man-made creed, but am a believer 
in the Christianity taught by Jesus Christ. 
I cannot and will not subscribe to those 
creeds that require man to accept the theol- 
ogy of this man or that man, thereby deny- 
ing the fact that the mind is free. I call 
that mind free that dares to act for itself, 
that is not trammelled by narrow opinions, 


but is broad enough to look beyond the nar- | 


row confines of orthodoxy and drink from 
the fountains of eternal truth and justice. 
Belief is one thing, but knowledge is 
another. Because I believe that a strap is 
a serpent does not prove it such, nor does 
a belief in any of the creeds prove them 
true. We “know a tree by its fruit.” The 
orthodox churches stand indicted as the 
fathers of more agnostics than Paine, Vol- 
taire, Bennett, and the 


portion of duration. 

The mind is given to us to use; we are 
commanded to use it to the best of our 
ability—to teach mankind to think; and I, 


as one of God’s created humans, have a/| 


moral right to “search the Scriptures,” for 
they so state and command. 

If the Creator did not intend man to 
search and delve into those things that 
orthodox creeds call “mystic,” he would 
not have given man a mind, but simply in- 
stinct. 

What the majority of churches strive for 
is quantity and not quality, and if one 
preaches the doctrines of Jesus Christ in all 
their purity, in all their nobleness, in all of 


“Silver-tongued | 
Ingersoll” could father in an unlimited) 


; 
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their beauty of eternal grandeur, a few 
uncultivated men begin to criticise that 
preacher and call him a heretic because his 
thoughts are too deep for their puritanic 
and infantile minds to grasp. 

It is our lives that God will look at when 
he reviews our cases before the Eternal 
Bar; it is our lives, not our profession, that 
will travel down the valleys of time, and 
preach sermons in sentences of living 
truth, long after we have returned to the 
earth whence we came. 

The world has had her stone age; she 
has had her golden age; let her now have 
her age of thought, and let reason rise, 
majestically, and not pause until she alights 
upon some mountain top far beyond the 
Milky Way. 

m 

I wish I could find a church whose 
motto is, “Love the Lord with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself”; I wish 
I could find a church that cares as much 
for the upbuilding of the race, mentally, 
morally, and physically, as it does for rhe- 
torical sermons; yes, I wish I could find 
such a church—a church that teaches that 
mind is greater than matter, whose minis- 
ters are too noble to unite in marriage those 
who are not capable of giving intellect to 
the world. If I could find such a church, I 
would gladly become a member of it, and 
spend my life in working for the true 
religion of Jesus Christ, and the building 
of a race of intellectual and moral giants; 
in fine, I wish I could find a church that 
practises the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Jesus was intelligent—the most intelli- 
gent man who ever lived upon earth. God 
made man in his own image intellectually, 
I believe, but man has degenerated, and 
there must needs be a moral education to 
lift him from the depths to which so many 
have fallen, and I would as soon attempt 
to teach mental philosophy to a child of 
three years as to teach religion to those 
whose minds are too obtuse to receive im- 
pressions. 

“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” How can we have the faintest 
hope of propagating a race of moral and 
mental people, when more attention is given 
to the raising of domestic animals than to 
the parentage of future generations? 

There is a mighty work to be done, and 
the ministry should rise in the majesty of 
mind, might, and determination, and in- 
stead of holding a community over the fires 
of an imaginary hell, a hell that exists only 
in the mind of some furious evangelist, 
show them what it is—what it means—to be 
“in his likeness.” 

The Kaiser, Ludendorff, Hindenburg, the 


\Crown Prince of Germany, the former 
| Czar of Russia, the Sultan of Turkey, Em- 


peror Charles of Austria, and their ignoble 
horde of assassins are but examples of 
modern degeneracy, and, as America sees, 
—yes, as the civilized world sees,—they 
have sown their foul fruit over nearly all 
cf Europe, and the winds of the Past have 
blown some of the seed upon our own 
shores. 

As a child must complete the course in 
our rural schools before he can enter 
higher schools, and a four years’ high 
school course before entering the univer- 
sity, so must the mind be trained up to 
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grasp the fundamental teachings of Jesus, 
if religion is to take deep root and grow. 
The orthodox churches are not directing 
the minds of men upward; they teach only 
a blind belief, and reason. ‘The most 
fragrant rose of earth or heaven is by them 
cast upon rushing winds to die in the 
desert. 

Let us first educate man in the way he 
should go, and to do this, let us educate 
the child fifty to seventy-five years before 
its birth; then, heaven will ring with re- 
joicing. 
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Summer Readings in the Dome. 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 
(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


Kindness. 


The best portion of a good man’s life, his 
little nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love—William Words- 
worth. 

Sunday. 

And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily — 

Col. tit. 23. 


I shall pass through this world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, to 
any human being, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer it or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.—Anonymous. 


Monday. 


And be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another.—Eph. iv. 32. 


So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Tuesday. 


Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love—Romans xi. I0. 


In these lives of ours, tender little acts 
do more to bind hearts together than great 
or heroic deeds; since the first are like the 
dear daily bread none can do without; the 
latter occasional feasts, beautiful and mem- 
orable, but not possible to all—Louisa May 
Alcott. 

Wednesday. 


Finally, be ye all of one mind, having 
compassion one of another; love as breth- 
ren, be pitiful, be courteous.—z Peter iit. 8. 


She doeth little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


Thursday. 


Put on therefore . . . kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, Se long aumeninges 
Col. iii. 12. 


Kindness is infectious. No kind action 
ever stopped with itself. One kind action 
leads to another, our example is followed.— 
F,. W. Faber: mens. 
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Friday. : : 
In her tongue is the law of kindness.— 
Prov. *xxi. 26. 


Cold words freeze people, hot words 
scorch them, bitter words make them bitter, 
and wrathful words make them wrathful. 
Kind words make people good-natured. 
Though they do not cost much, yet they 
accomplish much.—Pascal. 


Saturday. 


Whatsoever things ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.—z Cor. x. 31. 


Wuat Is Goop? 


“What is the real good?” 
I asked in musing mood. 


Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure. said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
,Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer ; 
Home, said the sage; 

Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer ;— 


Spake my heart full sadly: 
“The answer is not here.” 


Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 
“Fach heart holds the secret: 
Kindness is the word.” 
—John Boyle O'Reilly. 


Chroughout the Church. 
Announcements. 


In the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Sunday, September 1, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of the First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass., will preach. 


Meetings and Conferences. 


Hancock CoNnFERENCE.— The  twenty- 
ninth session of the Hancock Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was held in West Gouldsboro, Me., on 
August 13 and 14. The conference sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
who is spending the summer at his home 
in Prospect Harbor. There was a good 
attendance on both days. People came 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


, PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VIcE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, / IN BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
_ 279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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from Bar Harbor, Ellsworth, Sullivan and 
Prospect Harbor to listen to the addresses, 
which were mainly of a patriotic order. 
Hon. L. B. Deasey of Bar Harbor ad- 
dressed the Conference on “Doing Our 
Bit,” in which he outlined the many ac- 
complishments of this country in shipbuild- 
ing, Red Cross, and Y. M. C. A. This 
war, he maintained, has taught us to throw 
our class consciousness on the dump, and 
our differences on the scrap-heap. Hon. 
Fulton J. Redmond, Representative to the 
Maine Legislature, spoke to the Confer- 
ence on “Some Observations.” “Letters 
from the Front” were read by Mrs. Oscar 
B. Hawes. This was a series of letters 
which she had received from her husband, 
Rey. Mr. Hawes, a beloved member of 
our Conference, who is now working with 
the French Army at the front. While these 
letters: were originally written to Mrs. 
Hawes, the members of the Conference felt 
that they were deeply interesting because of 
their sincere expression of the writer’s re- 
ligious faith and Christian character. An 
address worthy of recognition was one 
delivered by Rev. R. B. Mathews of the 
Congregational church in Ellsworth, based 
on “Church Unity and the War.” Mr. 
Mathews believed that the time has come 
for church union. It was his opinion that 
when two churches were erected opposite 
each other in small communities, such 
erections were not for the glory of God 
and the service of man, but rather that 
the two churches might make denomina- 
tional faces at each other. “Has not the 
time come,’ he asked, “when we must 
put away our minor difficulties and stand 
united on essential things?” He would 
have us make a restatement concerning 
the person of Jesus, lay stress on the 
eternal values which we all believe can 
be found in the life and teachings of 
Jesus. The closing devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. H. H. Saunderson. A 
vote of condolence with Mrs. Howard 
Davis in the loss of her husband was 
adopted. Resolutions of thanks to the 
West Gouldsboro people for the hospitality 
and to the speakers were also adopted. 
A resolution of loyalty to the country, the 
President, and to the soldiers and sailors 
of our country received a unanimous rising 
vote. During the summer months, serv- 
ices are being held in Bar Harbor, Bayside, 
Fast Lamoine (at the last two places by 
the secretary of the Conference), Sullivan, 
West Gouldsboro, and Prospect Harbor. 
The secretary is somewhat of a field mis- 
sionary. He has held services at every 
church excepting Prospect Harbor, where 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness continues the good 
work which he began many years ago. 
The Sullivan people are rejoicing in that 
they have been able to have the services 
of Rev. H. H. Saunderson, who has se- 
cured ministers when he has been obliged 
to absent himself on war work. The 
officers of the Conference were re-elected 
by a unanimous vote. J. W. Tickle, Secre- 
tary. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Who Will Say, Send Me? 


The central Y. P. R. U. office would like 
the names of any friends who would be 
willing to visit three or four unions dur- 
ing September and October. It is very 
necessary to know the conditions that ex- 
ist in our organizations so that the Field 
Secretary may know where assistance is 
needed. 

The young people must be alive in every 
Unitarian church. The other churches 
must not take our young life because we 
fail to provide religious inspiration and 
ample recreation. 

Those who are interested in serving the 
cause of the young people should send their 
names to Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, or, 
better still, come in and talk over the 
work with the Field Secretary, Miss Min- 
nie Packard, whose office hours every 
morning in September will be between 9 
and 12. 
——————————— 


WANTED.—Good room with board after September 1, in 
Boston or near suburbs, by an elderly woman who is not an 
invalid but who needs a comfortable home. where in case 
of temporary illness she could receive kindly care. Please 
state terms, which must be moderate. Address E. E. W., 
P. O. Box 72, Kearsarge, N.H, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number of guests. 
house pleasantly situated on state road, % 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. ArtTuur H. 
North Conway, N.H. 


SE SS Ce 
Estab. 1840 Phone 665 Beach 
LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKER 

No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
of city. No funeral too small, none too large. 
Estimates given, Correspondents everywhere. 
Auto hearse if desired. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. — Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 


Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from ¢ to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. Sunday, 
oo 1, Rey. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., 
will preach. Church service at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev, Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and 
Second Churches of Boston at 10.30 A.M. Rev. George A. 
Gilmour of Dallas, Tex., will,preach. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Union summer services in King’s Chapel, Sunday 
A at 10,30. This church reopens on Sunday, Octo- 

er 6, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1640—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30 a.m. Church reopens September 29. 
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Pleasantries. 


“The word ‘highbrow’ used to mean 
some one excessively intellectual, but now 
it apparently means some one who is dis- 
agreeable.” “Well, what’s the difference?” 
—Life. 


“Take a good look at this ladder, my 
boy.” “What for?” “And then remember 
that if it were possible to get to the top at 
a single bound there would be no need for 
the bottom rungs.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“Well, what have you done about itr” 
“Done?” returned J. Fuller Gloom. “Why, 
I haven’t done anything about it, of course. 
I have been too busy writing pieces to the 
papers demanding that something be 
done.”—Judge. 


“Pragmatic pantheism” is the name of 
the new religion being adopted by some of 
the Eastern people. We know nothing 
about it, but at first thought it strikes us 
we could easily sleep through the sermons. 
—Buffalo News. 


Conjurer: “Now, to help me with this 
next trick, I want the services of a boy— 
just any boy in the audience. Yes, you 
will do, my little man; come along. Now, 
you've never seen me before, have you?” 
Boy (innocently): “No, father!”—London 
Opinion. 


“What are they moving the church for?” 
“Well, stranger, I’m mayor of these dig- 
gin’s, an’ I’m fer law enforcement. We've 
got an ordinance what says no saloon shall 
be nearer than three hundred feet from a 
church. I give ’em three days to move the 
church.”—Grit. 


Edward P. Mitchell, editor of the New 
York Sun, in an address showing the debt 
of our present-day language to the tongue 
of the Greeks and the Romans, gave the 
following schoolboy definitions: Ammonia, 
the food of the gods; congregate, to all 
wrinkle up; interloper, one who runs away 
to get married; demagogue, a vessel con- 
taining beer and other liquids. 


The teacher was relating all the authen- 
tic information recorded in the Bible about 
Methuselah, also various anecdotes gleaned 
from less reliable sources. In conclusion she 
said: “Now are there any further questions 
you would like to ask about Methuselah?” 
“T’d like to know,” said the most interested 
youngster of the lot, “where all his birth- 
day presents are buried !”—St. Louis Times. 


Several members of a women’s war- 
working party had assembled at the house 
of another member, and were chatting with 
the little daughter of their hostess. “I 
hear you are a great help to vour mother,” 
said one. “Oh, yes,” replied the little girl, 
“mamma gives me a task to do every day.” 
“Oh!” remarked the lady, “and what is 
your task for to-day?” “I have to count 
the spoons after you have all gone.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


An American sailor who did not know 
Cockney went to Scotland Yard to report 
that he was on his way to the hospital for 
a stay. The sergeant behind the desk 
looked up at him and said, “Are you 
going down to-d’ye?” “Well, if I do I 
will not be any more trouble to you ex- 
cept that you will have to ship my body 
back to the States.” An onlooking clerk 
followed him to the door and cleared up 
both the meaning and the sailor’s gloom. 


The Christian Register 


Important. 

In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(zr) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 


occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
. Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of pa 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. , 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. : 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. zny, Teport for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 


Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co, 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SS ASH BARREL 


(>a TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
Waits ron CaTALoauE ON Eacu 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET = = LYNN, MASS. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLerHone, Beaca 628 


Educational. . 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mase. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourawortu, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missio 
work. : 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


